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soundness and acumen of Mr. “ Moses Moss,” to which we 
CHRONICLE. have so often invited him. And now a journal of some 


TY\HE much-talked-of debate on the South Africa Com- 

mittee’s Report took place on Monday. As an indict- 
ment of the Committee it was a limp and waterlogged 
failure. That the Committee was not a very wise, or strong, 
or statesmanlike body, many people believe, and an able 
and convinced opponent might have made a damaging case 
against them. But the attack was in bad hands. Three 
worse men than Mr. Puinip Srannope, Mr. Leonarp 
Courtney and Mr. Lapovcuere could not be selected in 
the House of Commons for this sort of business. Mr. 
SraNHOPE is an honest but wrong-headed Radical faddist ; 
Mr. Courtney, with all his ability and knowledge, has lost 
all weight in the House by his perverse pedantry ; and Mr. 
LapoucnEeRe is—Mr. Lanoucners. on tal auxdto, It 





Burt the critics were much more anxious to vituperate 
Mr. Ruopes, and make insinuations about Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
than to expose the shortcomings of the Committee, The 
House showed its sense of the spirit in which these 
attacks were conducted by rejecting. Mr. Srannopr’s 
motion by an overwhelming majority. Mr. Brrre.u 
attempted an amendment, leaving out the censure on 
the Committee, and only retaining the passage about Mr. 
HawKESLEY and the telegrams. But that met with no 
better fate. The “House is quite satisfied that it has heard 
enough of the Raid and everything connected with it, and 
has no desire whatever to begin over again the investiga- 
tion which the Committee has wisely abandoned. 





Tue debate included some strong speeches—notably those 
of Sir MicuarL. Hicks-Bracu, Sir Wititiam Harcourt, 
and Mr. CuaMBErLaIn. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the leader of the Opposition were equally emphatic 
in their testimony that the Inquiry had not revealed a 
single cireumstance that could‘ connect the Colonial Office 
with the preparations at Pitsani.. Mr. C ‘MAMBERLAIN him- 
salf delivered his own vindication with singular force and 
effect, and drew cheers from the House when he pointed out 
the extraordinary difficulties he had to contend with in the 
early days’ of 1896, when the Raid was suddenly sprung 
upon the world. Equally striking was the remarkable 
passage in his speech in which he declared that in spite of 
everything that had happened nothing reflecting adversely 
on the personal honour of Mr. Ruopes had been disclosed. 


Mr. LapoucueEre continues to occupy himself extensively 
with the affairs of the Chartered Company, and has given 
notice of a whole string of questions he proposes to ask on 
Sir Ricuarp Marriy’s Report and Earl Grey's letter. If 
he can spare time from his disinterested public labours, it is 
to be hoped he will find it convenient to answer a few of the 
questions that have been addressed to him. He has not yet, 


so far as we know, given that vindication “of the’ financial 


authority in South African finance has made a new and very 
serious set of charges against Mr. Lasoucuere himself, and 
professes to support them by documents, which if not 
authentic are gross and malignant forgeries. We express 
no opinion for the moment as to the truth’ of the charges or 
the value of the evidence alleged. But it does seem to 
the plain man that, if the accusations are false and the 
evidence fabricated, the aggrieved party is bound to bring 
an action for libel. If Mr. Lasoucnere ignores this attack, 
he will. show himself —solicitons as he is for the financial 





his own reputation. 


THERE seems to be a good. deal of unrest on the Indian 


frontier. . While the : pantiva oartin Is. just 
setting to work, the Indian military authorities find them- 


selves suddenly faced by a small campaign in the Chitral 
vegion. “Phe Swat Valley, where there is a military station 
at Malakand and an’ outlying post at Chakdara, was 
supposed to be perfectly calm and fr iendly. Suddenly, and 
without any sort of warning, the tribesmen rose, cut the 
telegraph wires, isolated the Chakdara fort, and attacked 
the Malakand station with great vigour and determination. 
They were beaten back, but one British officer was killed 
and several severely wounded. The explanation is said to 
be the appearance of a “ mad mullah,” preaching a religious 
war, and no doubt a single one of these fanatics will some- 


times drive the frontier natives into a frenzy. At any 


rate, the rising is a determined affair ; and the authorities 
apparently do not underrate it, if we may judge by the fact 
that three native infantry regiments have been sent to 
Malakand, and ‘two British battalions at Peshawur are 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness to advance.” 


Tue Indian Government has decided to strike what may 
perhaps prove a decisive blow at the Poona sedition- 
mongers.. It has wisely begun at the top, by causing Bat 
Ganoapuak TILLAK, the member of the Municipal Council, 
whose nomination Lord SanpHURST $0 weakly accepted, to 
be arrested and put on his trial, under the provisions of the , 


' 


Penal Code which apply to disloyal speaking and rang 


GancapHar TrLLaK had addressed a series of ‘meetin 
shortly before the murders of Mr. Rayp and Lieutenant: 
Ayerst, in which he used the most violent language 
against the Government, and is said to have openly praised 
assassination when practised by an oppressed people. Most 
significant, though not surprising to those who know Poona, 
was the fact that this rebellious denunciation of British 
rule was mixed up with constant reference to the glories of 
the old“Mahratta dynasty. The fact is ‘Poon shee never 
been really reconciled to the loss of its position as a, 
sovereign city; and the educated Brahmins who abound 
there have made it a regular centre of disaffection. ; 


Ir is, we suppose, for this reason that the, Indian 
authorities have thrown their zet wide enough to capture 
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several of these high-caste promoters of disorder. A couple 
of native editors have been arrested, as well as two brothers 
named Natu. These latter are wealthy and influential 
Brahmins of Poona, and among the leaders of native society 
in the town. The elder of them, Sirpar Natv, has taken 
a prominent part in local politics, and was at one time 
allowed to act asa magistrate; but these functions were 
withdrawn from him in consequence of his persistence in 
agitation, The arrest of these men has made a tremendous 
sensation in native circles. 


Ir is to be noted that the brothers Natu are not to be put 
upon their trial, at all events for the present. They have 
already been imprisoned, the one at Ahmedabad, the other 
at Thana, and apparently will remain in durance till the 
Government sees fit to release them, This proceeding has 
taken place under an ordinance which dates back as far as 
1827, and allows the Vickroy to issue a warrant for the 
arrest and deportation of any person known to be engaged 
in disloyal practices. That the Indian Government should 
thus be able to issue lettres de cachet, and should occasionally 
think it necessary to do so, is a rather startling reminder of 
the fact that with all our reforms and extensions of liberty, 
India is a country which we must still rule by despotic 
methods if we are to rule it at all. We cannot yet deal 
with the inhabitants of our Oriental Empire precisely as if 
they were ratepayers in Bayswater. 


Tue latest phase of the peace negotiations between 
Turkey and Greece, is the appearance on the scene of 
Germany as the (more or less) honest broker. Tenderly 
anxious for the German bondholders, the Katser’s Govern- 
ment has protested against the conclusion of a treaty unless 
« clause is inserted conceding an international control over 
Greek finance. Otherwise it is feared that the Turkish 
indemnity will leave nothing for the other creditors of 
Turkey. However, the latest information is that means 
have been found to allay the scruples of the German 
Ambassador ; and as the SuLTAN is said to be now really 
anxious for a Treaty, probably some rapid progress will at 
length be made. 

Nor only did the Workmen’s Compensation pass very 
comfortably and smoothly through its second reading in the 
House of Lords, but it has not been seriously altered in 
Committee. The fears of those who thought that the coal- 
owning influence in the Upper Chamber would be sufficient 
to emasculate it of all its effective vigour were superfluous. 
In the person of Lord LonponpErry, the colliery owners 
made their protest ; after which the Bill was allowed to go 
through. The Lords, as we remarked last week, are shrewd 
men of the world, and they are able to grasp the signifi- 
cance of facts quite as well as most of their critics. They 
knew very well that even if they disliked the Compensation 
Bill as owners of property, they would have to bear with 
it as constitutionalists and Conservatives, after the House 
of Commons had passed it without a division. And they 
must also have realised that an extension of the Employers’ 
Liability Acts has long been a necessity, and that if the 
present Government were prevented from effecting it, the 
task would be left for some future, possibly some Radical, 
Government, which would deal considerably less tenderly 
with the owners of factories and mines. 


THE principal amendment made by the Lords in Com- 
mittee, so far from being carried by the discontented Peers, 
was urgently and emphatically recommended. © It consisted 
in the excision of Clause 3, Sub-section 4, which would 
practically compel the masters to guarantee the solvency 
of any insurance scheme or benefit fund to which his men 
belonged, and would render him liable for deficiencies if the 
fund failed to meet its obligations. The sub-section, intro- 
duced as an amendment in Committee in the Commons, had 
been accepted by the Ministerial representatives. Never- 
theless Lord Sauispury strongly opposed it, and could not 
understand how it got into the Bill. The episode, like the 
Premier's defeat of the Duke of Devonsuire the other day, 
shows that there is room for considerable difference of 
opinion, even among the members of a fairly united Cabinet. 


On Thursday when Lord Wemyss, on the Report 
stage, moved the rejection of the Bill, and divided the 
House, even Lord Lonponperry declined to follow him 
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into the lobby. The division was, of course, no fair te. 
of the real feeling of the Peers on the measure. Many « 
them probably dislike it quite as much as Lord Wemys 
himself—if they are colliery owners, perhaps rather more — 
but they do not care to vote against their own leader, 
supported as the latter are by both parties in the House o} 
Commons. The chief incident in the debate was a ver, 
interesting little speech from Lord Sauissury, in which he 
maintained that there was no “ Socialism” in the Bil! 
since it only attempted to save life and protect health, and 
did not touch anybody’s property. The distinction is very 
ingenious, and the whole argument was in the Prime 
Minister’s cleverest manner. But it adroitly avoids the 
whole question whether the Bill does really tend to save 
life and prevent injury. What its hostile critics say is that 
it will do nothing of the sort. There will be as many 
“accidents” as ever, but the employers will have to pry 
more for them. This may be quite fair; but it is rather a 
different kind of “Socialism” from that which Lord 
SALISBURY recommends to the Conservative party. 


Mr. Goscuen filled in the details of the Government's 
new shipbuilding programme in his statement on the Naval 
Estimates on Tuesday. In the current year the Admiralty 
will commence the construction of four first-rate battle- 
ships, four large cruisers, several torpedo-catchers, and a 
new Royal yacht to supersede the antiquated Victoria and 
Albert. This, without being excessive, is sufficient. It will 
enable us to keep pace with the new proposals of the princi 
pal foreign powers. It is true, as Mr. GoscHeEn said, that 
some of these proposals have not yet received the sanction 
of the respective legislatures. But we have no right to 
calculate on their rejection, or to wait till they are accepted. 
The proper policy is to be one step in front of the most 
forward of our rivals. 


Tue battleships of the new list are to be three Majestics 
and one Canopus. The former class is acknowledged to be 
the best and finest type of ironclad afloat, and is that to 
which the first-rate ships of the line in most foreign countries 
are approximating. The only variation from the standard 
design in these new vessels is that they will be of slightly 
less draught, so that they will be able to pass through the 
Suez Canal if required. It is a significant little sign of the 
widening of our strategic area. It is not alone in the Channel, 
the Mediterranean, and the North Atlantic that we have to 
fight our Trafalgars and Camperdowns. New powers and 
new interests are growing up in the Pacific, and we want to 
get our battle fleets there at any time without undue delay. 


Home-Rvue-ati-Rovunp is again brought by the advanced 
Radicals to what they are fond of calling the “ forefront.” 
They have been toying with the idea for some years past ; and 
now a knot of the more advanced and unofficial of them have 
drawn up a memorandum suggesting that Home Rule for 
Ireland shall be dropped, or rather merged in the other 
kind of Home Rule. The proposal is that there should be 
separate “Statutory Parliaments” or National Councils 
for England, Scotland, and Wales, as well as _ for 
Ireland. The whole scheme is to be pushed forward 
together ; and the reproach of separation is to be removed 
inasmuch as [reland is only to receive a form of legislative 
autonomy which would also be conceded to all the other 
units of the kingdom. The Home Rule for all would be of 
the ‘‘ gas-and-water ” variety, and would, of course, not be 
nationalism in any but a very restricted use of the term. 


WHATEVER advantages the Radical proposal may have, it 
lacks that of satisfying the Nationalist members. On the 
contrary, they denounce it with great animation, and regard 
it as simply a “ Whig” dodge to shelve what they consider 
their just claims. Mr. Jonun Repmonp is particularly 
indignant, and regards this development of Radical policy 
as a just judgment on the rival patriots “ who placed them 
selves in the hands of the Liberal party at the time of the 
PaRNELL crisis.” Mr. RepMonpD goes on to say that “as a 
settlement of the National question, it would be spurned by 
every true Nationalist.” But even if Ireland would have it, 
Mr. RepMonp points out. that England would not, and that 
it would take half a century of agitation before the English 
people would listen to the idea of turning the Imperial 
Parliament into a provincial Grand Council. From the 
point of view of the Radicals, who are heartily tired of 
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Home Rule, this is no doubt an advantage. But we can 
hardly blame the Irish Home Rulers for declining to look 
at it in that light. 


Tue new German Law of Association has met with the 
fate we anticipated for it. By a very narrow majority it 
has been rejected in the Prussian Chamber, m spite of the 
strenuous endeavours of the Government to push it through. 
The whole body of the Liberals and Socialists voted against 
it, and so did some of the Conservatives and Clericals. The 
result ought to be a warning to the Emperor and _ his 
advisers. As we have shown on several occasions of late, 
the repressive policy of the present Administration is causing 
a wide and deep dissatisfaction among a very large section 
of the population, even in Prussia itself, and something 
more than discontent in the other states of the Empire. 
If the EmMperor’s ministers can make this clear to their 
sovereign, they will be doing a service to their country as 
well as to the Hohenzollern dynasty, whicl. is assuredly not 
growing in the confidence and affection of the people. 


THE population of this island has been this week enriched 
by the presence of twenty-eight Spanish anarchists. As 
the gentlemen are considered too dangerous to law and 
order to remain in the Peninsula, the police ordered them 
out. They would have liked to cross the French frontier, 
but the French Foreign Office promptly intimated that they 
would not be received. Being too unpleasant for either 
France or Spain, they are naturally the very people for 
England ; and the Spanish authorities therefore took pas- 
sages for them on a vessel bound for Liverpool. There was 
no concealment about the business. It did not occur to 
anybody in Spain that we should object to having the 
human refuse of that country publicly ‘‘ dumped ” upon our 
shores. And as a matter of fact the Spaniards were quite 
right. The liberality of our laws is such that we cannot 
refuse to receive even persons who have to be expelled from 
their own eountry for that country’s good. All that our 
Foreign Office can do is to intimate to Spain that this easy 
method of disposing of her revolutionaries is hardly polite 
and is certainly not appreciated. 


New gold discoveries are the excitement of the moment. 
Elsewhere we allude to the Klondike Goldfields in British 
North America, of which astonishing accounts have been 
sent to the newspapers. While thousands of prospectors 
are rushing North to starve or freeze all the winter among 
the snows of the Yukon, there is some talk in Australia of 
a rush to the New Guinea Goldfields, which are said to be 
remarkably rich, and are situated in one of the hottest 
corners of the tropics. Apart from the climate, the pros- 
pector here runs some danger from the natives, who are 
numerous and very insubordinate. The Government pro- 
mises to make proper arrangements to protect life and 
property if the explorers will only wait. But the gold 
prospector often outstrips both the magistrate and the 
mail-cart. 


In view of the rush next spring, the Canadian Cabinet 
has taken an important and novel step. It has decided 
that every alternate claim on the gold-fields shall be re- 
served for the Dominion Government, to be either worked, 
leased, or sold for the benefit of the national revenue. The 
idea has often been canvassed in regard to new gold-fields, 
but has never been carried into effect before. The result of 
it will be to make the whole people of the Dominion, as 
well as the few lucky speculators who are the first on the 
spot, participators in the new-found wealth. And it will 
prevent the holders of the first claims from creating a 
monopoly. The Government claims will remain to be dealt 
with as cireumstances may direct, either to be leased to the 
later immigrants who may be shut out of the first rushes, 
or to be worked for the National Treasury. The difficulty, 
no doubt, will be to prevent the Dominion reservations from 
being “ jumped” in this remote district. The hundred 
troopers of the Canadian Mounted Police, who have been 
ent up to the Yukon, will have plenty to do. 


A very ambitious scheme for realising the Socialist 
ilennium has been promulgated — of course, in America. 
Mr. Dess, the well-known “labour leader” of Chicago, is 
the inventor or patron of the project. The idea is to 
capture, not a town, or a district, but a whole state. One 
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of the thinly populated Western States will be chosen ; and 
Socialists from the entire Continent, and from all parts of 
the civilised world, will be invited to go in and settle there. 
If they respond, as is expected, to the suggestion, they 
will in due course outnumber the present population. 
They will control the elections and the State legislature, 
and will be able to make as many collectivist experiments 
as they please. There seem, however, to be one or 
two obstacles to the fulfilment of this programme. In the 
first place the United States Constitution and the Supreme 
Court have some old-fashioned notions about laws impeach- 
ing the validity of contracts, which may seriously interfere 
with out-and-out socialistic legislation. Secondly, the 
residents of the State selected by Mr. Dress for the new 
Utopia may not appreciate the honour, and may make 
things so uncomfortable for the socialist vanguard that the 
main body will prefer to stay away. 


Mr. Brrrext, who is the chartered literary jester of the 
hour, delivered an amusing, and rather less than half 
serious, attack on the daily press the other evening. The 
portion that was serious has naturally annoyed the daily 
press, whose ‘‘ pretensions ” Mr. Birrett denied. But out- 
side Fleet-street many people will agree with the speaker. 
Mr. Birreri pointed out that the daily newspaper was 
primarily a vehicle for conveying information. When it 
gave up its function of gathering news, and took to preach- 
ing, lecturing, or organising political opinion, it frequently 
became absurd. One does not see why the opinions of a 
young Englishman, of average information and intelligence, 
become more valuable because he is in a position to declare 
them every night to a couple of hundred thousand people. 
But Mr. Brrrect is mistaken when he believes that the 
* pretensions ” of the daily press are increasing. We doubt 
whether any journal has either the pretentiousness or the 
influence of the “ leading organs ” of thirty or forty years 
ago. No paper supposes that it can make or unmake 
Ministries nowadays ; and very few would lecture the rulers 
of this and other countries with the lofty condescension 
assumed by Srertine and DeLang. ‘The modern journalist 
may not have better manners than his predecessors, but he 
has so many rivals that he takes a somewhat juster 
measure of his own importance, 


Ir is one of the odd anachronisms of English law that it 
is actually illegal to hold an oratorio concert on a Sunday, 
and charge a shilling admission to those who wish to hear it. 
So the Act of 1781 says; and an overburdened legislature 
has never found time to repeal that Act. Thus it happens 
that an over-zealous Sabbatarian actually felt able to sue 
the Z'imes for inserting advertisements of the admirable 
Queen’s Hall concerts, which have done so much to relieve 
the dulness of a Sunday afternoon in London, and have 
been vastly appreciated this season by thousands, But 
though this opponent of the arts seemed to have the Act on 
his side, he did in fact get a bad fall from that “ Old Father 
Antic, the law,” as personified on this occasion by Mr. 
Justice Cottins. His lordship decided that though it is 
illegal to take money on Sundays for admittance to an 
entertainment, it is not illegal to charge the visitor the 
price of his seat. Hence, anybody may give a Sunday 
afternoon performance and charge what he pleases, pro- 
vided he makes it plain that what is paid for is seating 
accommodation, and not permission to enter the room. It 
looks rather like an ingenious evasion of the law ; but it is 
so obviously in the public interest that it is to be hoped the 
decision will be allowed to stand. 


On the 28th of September the Grenadier Guards, in 
accordance with the new and much-criticised scheme of the 
War Office, will embark for Gibraltar. There is one 
incident of this expedition which will cut some staunch 
gurrdsmen to the heart; the troops are to leave their 
bearskins behind them and wear helmets, like any ordinary 
“Tommy ” of the line.. As they are not on active service, 
one would think they might be allowed to carry the costly 
and ornamental head-dress with them. But one of the 
reasons for keeping a battalion of Guards at Gibraltar is 
to have it ready “to go anywhere and do anything” at a 
moment’s notice. And when the Guards are wanted for 
the field in these days they are, of course, not hampered 
with the imposing, but inconvenient, bearskins in which 
they fought at Waterloo and in the Crimea. 
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THE RHODES DEBATE. 


S we predicted last week, the debate and division in the 
we House of Commons on Monday, resulted in a triumph 
for Mr. Ruopes. The attack was feeble, the defence over- 
whelmingly strong. Common sense prevailed. That the 
Committee ought never to have been appointed is now gene- 
rally admitted. Its funeral rites were not impressive, but 
the ‘speeches of Sir Witiram Harcourt, the CHANCELLOR 
or THE Excueguer, and Mr. C HAMBERLAIN, fairly presented 
the real issues at stake, and were not unworthy of earlier 
and better traditions of the Lower House. Mr. Puxitip 
Srannore’s speech convinced the House that he had 
scarcely mastered his own case. Apparently he was 
inspired by others. Still, the oration of the member for 


~ Burnley was not without value. As a warning to deter 


future aspirants to Parliamentary honours from ranging 
themselves on the side of a Little England, Mr. Stannope’s 
failure was useful. It was not only due to the inherent 
weakness of his cause. The character of his allies contri- 
buted to his discomfiture, and to the collapse of anti- 
Rhodesianism. Of Mr. LaBoucnERE we have said nearly 
enough. The support of that notorious financier is incon- 
sistent with the success of any rational policy ; and from the 
time that he set himself to destroy Mr. Ruopss, it was 
evident that Mr. Ruopes would successfully emerge from 
the cloud in which Dr. JAmeson’s unwisdom had plunged 
him. The Irish Nationalists, who next year will celebrate 
the hundredth anniversary of the raid by General 
Hocne upon the Irish coast, reinforced Mr. LABoucHERre’s 
character and Mr. Pxrivie Srannopr’s statesmanship 
with all the weight of their political sagacity and 
judgment. The collapse of an indictment weighted with 
such advocacy was unavoidable. If further succour to the 
cause of imperial common sense were required, it was 
supplied by Mr. Courtney. This austere man recently 
failed to secure the Unionist nomination for the Speakership, 
By a noticeable coincidence his attitude towards the Govern- 
ment has, since his failure, become one of uncompromising 
hostility. Conscious virtue when neglected is apt to engender 
acerbity of manner. Mr. Courtney's judicial antipathies 
towards the Government lie as near the surface as a 
woman's tears. He expressed them in debate with a 
rancour that, in a man of less notorious integrity, would 
have been indistinguishable from spite. Sedulous for Mr. 
CHAMBERLAINS honour, he allied himself for the de- 
struction of the Cabinet with Mr. Lasoucnere and 
the Irishry. Isolated, but yet not splendid, Mr. 
CourtNEY by his feminine exhibition of vindictiveness 
against Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and the party to which he is 
nominally attached vindicated the action of Ministers in 
declining the responsibility of making him First Commoner 
of England. 

A majority of 227 against Mr. Stannope’s motion could 
never have been obtained had the question at issue touched 
the conscience of the country. The employer of Moses 
Moss, the disloyal Irish, Mr. Courtnery, and a few Radical 
items were of opinion that the work of the South Africa 
Committee should be continued, that Mr. Hawkstey, as 
Mr. Ruopes’s solicitor, should be brought to the bar of the 
House, and that the indefinite delay in the settlement of 
South African affairs which would ensue was a lesser evil than 
the gratification of idle curiosity en an immaterial point. 
The bulk of the House of Commons, in this case a minia- 
ture of the nation, thought otherwise. Of course 
there is something to be said on both sides. A line of 
action free from all objection has never yet been found, 
but State interests require that the South Ahene, 
Committee should be ended. Fer a time after the raid 
angry suspicion was a natural temper for the Boers to 
exhibit. Toa great extent they have recovered from the 
fit of defiance into which Dr. JAmMEson and the German 
Emperor had thrown them. What object can be served by 
keeping open the sore has not been shown by anyone. The 
despatch of troops, as we have consistently foretold, has 
disposed the Boers to consider the views of England in a 
more reasonable spirit. ‘Two Acts which were contrary to the 
Convention of 1884 have been repealed. An undert: iking 
m is been given that a third Act, to which exception is taken 
by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, shall be amended. The most urgent 
questions in dispute between Pretoria and Downing Street 
are thus settled. Still, much—very much—remains to be 
arranged before the relations between the Paramount 
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Power and the South African Republic can be regarded as 
satisfactory ; and harmony, based on the establishment of 
British interests, is unlikely to be attained while the public 
controversy, which has now raged for nineteen months, 
is permitted to continue. The book is now closed 
Wisdom and courage have been shown both by the Com- 
mittee and the House of Commons in ending the period of 
unrest. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s conduct of South African affairs has 
been marked by consummate skill. In temper, judgment, 
and intellectual force, he has enhanced his already great 
reputation. In vindieating the part he has played during 
these weary and anxious months, he carried the House 
with him. The generosity of his defence of Mr. RHopgs 
impressed even those who affect to believe that, compared 
with the late Premier of the Cape, Jupas IscarioT was an 
enlightened philanthropist. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN does not use 
language without measuring its force. His tribute to the 
great and enduring services to the Empire performed by 
Mr. Ruopes is a memorable instance of magnanimity in 
public life. Mr. CHampersaty’s words will help Mr. 
Ruopes in the task before him. Upon Mr. Courtney 
and Mr. Lasoucnere, Mr. CHamMBEerLAIN turned with 
withering contempt. There is, however, still one logical 
consequence of the Colonial Secretary’s references to Mr. 
Ruopes and Mr. Brrr. Both these gentlemen must 
be invited to resume their places on the Board of the 
Chartered Company, 


THE GOLDEN NORTH, 


MAP of the world, on “ Mercator’s Projection,” 
which exaggerates the size of lands in the northern 
hemisphere, and makes countries look larger when they get 
beyond the Polar circle—is a little saddening to human 
pride. Even without any devices of the cartographers 
there is an immense proportion of our planet which is mere 
icy waste and desert, so far as man is concerned. Empires 
might be lost in the hyperborean regions which are mere 
blank spaces ‘on the map. British North America could 
stow most of Europe away in its Polar steppes. Siberia 
could hold all India and still have a few million square 
miles of frozen marsh and snowdrift left. After all it is 
only in the comfortable corners of the world that man 
nestles. The twelve hundred millions of us are huddled 
into a mere fraction of the earth’s surface. Poets have told 
us from time immemorial of the hardihood of the sons of 
men audax omnia perpeti. But if it gets too hot, or too 
cold—especially the latter—our audacity is chilled. The 
“ White North” is a white waste; and} something like a 
fifth of the land surface of the globe has fewer human 
inhabitants than a great American city that could be 
covered by one of its larger glaciers. 
But the hunger for gold will take men anywhere. Even 
gold in its secondary ‘form—that is, in the shape of pro- 
ducts that could ultim: ately be turned into money—has at 
times drawn considerable numbers of civilised people to the 
furthest North. When the Arctic whale fishery was in its 
prime, before mineral oil was used, and while the sperm 
whale of the South Seas was hardly molested, the Polar 
waters swarmed with English, Scotch, Dutch, and Danish 
whalers. In the palmy days of the narwhal fishery, 
the Arctic port of ‘“*Smeerenburg” on the Spitzbergen 
coast at times contained a floating population of ten thou- 
sand souls. Here, rough streets of wooden huts gave the 
hardy followers of the right whale indifferent shelter from 
the icy blasts, the vilest of spirits to drink, and even the 
refined soc iety of a large number of ladies from the purlieus 
of the Dutch and Scandinavian seaports. In these matters 
the whalers were better off than the fur-traders who have 
held their little out-posts for commerce in the northern 
solitudes for three centuries. Starting in the comparative 
civilisation of Manitoba and Winnipeg, the chain of Hud- 
son Bay Company’s forts has extended right up the Mac- 
kenzie River to within a short distance of the Polar ocean 
and that ‘North-West Passage” which was not worth 
mmaskig hs. In these isolated block-houses a few hardy 
Scotch factors contrived to support existence even at a time 
when it took three years and a half for goods and letters to 
reach them from England. But the fur- traders were not 
settlers or colonists. They were simply sentries or vedettes 
thrown out by the army of commerce, with instructions to 
fall back upon the main body when their work was done. 
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The North to them was only the hunting ground for pelts, 
and the land very much as the sea on which the whalers 
chased the narwhal to his death. 

But the gold discoveries of the Yukon region, of which 
so much has been heard during the last few days, may open 
another chapter in the history of the sub-Polar world. If 
the deposits are as rich, or only half, or a quarter as rich, 
as they are represented to be, there will speedily be a great 
population in the neighbourhood of the Klondike and 
Dawson City. If that happens, we shall be in face of an 
interesting, though it may be a rather painful experiment. 
lor the first time almost in its recorded history, mankind 
will have tried to hive a large population of civilised human 
beings under conditions so extraordinarily diflicult and trying 
as those to be found in the glacial regions. There are, of 
course, towns as far north as the new camps of the Yukon. 
Many a cheap tripper from Aberdeen or Newcastle has 
been a good deal nearer the Pole, so far as actual latitude 
is concerned ; for the Norwegian towns, Hammerfest, 
Troms6, and Vardo, are in fact further north than Klondike. 
But isothermals do not follow latitude, as we may remember 
when we consider that there isa portion of the British Isles 
which lies higher than the southern extremity of Greenland 
or than Kamchatka, The Gulf Stream warms up the whole 
west coast of Norway, and prevents it from being a true 
Arctic country ; besides, the towns are not much more than 
respectable villages. But the Johannesburg of the Yukon, 
whatever it may be called, will probably be a great town 
with a teeming cosmopolitan population and a large trade. 
It will certainly be strange to find a hundred thousand 
Englishmen, Americans, and promiscuous Europeans 
living in a place where it is continual night for three 
months of the year, and where for the same period the ther- 
mometer is sixty or seventy degrees below zero. If the 
native of the temperate zone can live and thrive and do his 
business on the Yukon, it would seem that the Arctic world 
has lost its terrors for him, and that the Far North, like 
the tropics, is at length to be annexed to European 
civilization. 

In the meanwhile the process for the first pioneers of the 
army is not likely to be a pleasant or an easy one. The 
Canadian Government,as well as the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, have given some advice, which may be summed up 
briefly as meaning—Stay away. For the present, at least, 
as these authorities point out, the Yukon is no place for the 
poor man, the weakly man, or the man inexperienced in 
roughing it ; assuredly no place for any woman, though we 
actually hear that some are going there. The journey by 
sea and land to Juneau City is long and not cheap; the 
further trip over the mountain passes and dewn the lakes 
and river to the goldfields is rather dangerous, somewhat 
expensive, and extremely uncomfortable. The tourist who 
starts now will arrive, if he arrives at all, just in time to be 
frozen up for the winter, which will keep him hibernating 
till about next May ; and on the whole he woule be better 
employed if he spent the intervening period at home. There 
are not likely to be suflicient supplies at Dawson City and 
Circle City this winter to feed the surplus population ; and 
any visitor who has not provisioned himself with tinned meat, 
ship biscuits, coffee, beans, paraffin, and candles, enough to 
stand a nine months’ siege, will be in a bad way before the 
season breaks. It is creditable to the Dominion Government 
that it has grasped the situation so readily, and is already be- 
ginning to make roads, and arranging a winter mail service 
by means of dogs and Indian trackers. Also it has sent upa 
body of the Canadian mountain police to represent the 
majesty of British law and order ; so that we may hope the 
Klondike will less resemble those wild camps in the American 
Rockies, where no man’s life was safe from the bullet and the 
bowie knife, than those extremely well-regulated settlements 
in Australia where the miners ate their meals regularly off 
clean white tablecloths and went to chapel in black coats on 
Sunday. The traveller who goes to the Klondike four years 
hence may find it a quite prosaic place, with letters delivered 
daily, the telephone in every house, and first-rate roads to 
take you by a couple of days’ easy travelling to the open sea. 

Sven under those conditions it will be diticult for the most 
northern goldfield in the world to be otherwise than exceed- 
ingly interesting. The openiry of the Golden North is 
indeed an event that may have a far-reaching influence. 
We are, for what we know, at the beginning of one of those 
great movements which shift the centres of human activity, 
aud sometimes alter the face of nature, 
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REPORT OF THE MERCHANDISE MARKS 
COMMITTEE. 


FIYHE report of the Merchandise Marks Committee makes 
- very curious reading. We are not in the least 
surprised that it was only carried by the casting vote of 
Chairman Sir James Fereusson, or as it were by the skin 
of its teeth. The finding of the Committee, which was 
accepted by his narrow majority, is in plain words an ex- 
traordinary example of the weakness of such bodies, and of 
their incorrigible tendency to say “ Yes and No” at one 
and the same time, as a means of escaping from the neces- 
sity of condemning something they would like to support. 
On this oceasion it was the Merchandise Marks Act of 1887 
which had the good wishes of the majority ; and they have 
endeavoured to say yes and no to the question whether that 
piece of legislation has been beneficial or the reverse. Being 
much under the influence of the late Mr. MunDELLA, whose 
sentiments and reminiscences were all in favour of the Act, 
the majority have tried hard to pronounce in its favour. 
At the same time they were face to face with evidence that 
it has done some harm. When a well-meaning committee 
is in a dilemma of this kind, we know what it does. It 
generally declares in favour of the Act at large, and then 
suggests amendments in detail which are as likely as not to 
reduce the measure toa mere sham. This is pretty much 
what the majority has done. It praises the Merchandise 
Marks Act for its general services in the cause of common 
honesty, but confesses that it has done harm to the transit 
trade. So while recommending that the Act should be 
kept in force in the general interest of morality, it proposes 
to suspend the well-meant measure in so far as the transit 
trade is concerned, and to permit a little concealment of 
the truth in that field of affairs in the interest of the com- 
mercial pocket. A feeble suggestion to the effeet that 
foreign powers should be asked to pass a few Merchandise 
Marks Acts, in our interest, tops the whole. We cannot 
feel the least surprise that, even in a Committee of no great 
strength, such a piece of vague and contradictory twaddle 
as this was carried by the narrowest possible majority. 

The result of the Committee’s labours has been to show 
once more that interference with the natural course of trade 
never does good, or works in the way its advocates expected. 
A great variety of circumstances had combined to throw the 
transit and carrying trade of the world into our hands. 
Foreigners took advantage of our vast trading connection to 
export through us. Their goods were taken by English 
middlemen and marked as English, or the foreigner marked 
them so himself, and they were distributed all over the 
world as our handiwork. Be it observed that the distribu- 
tion was done by us and that we benefited by it. Well, it 
struck not a few English manufacturers that if they could 
put a stop to this course of deception it would be much to 
their advantage. They persuaded themselves that no 
British subject would be so unpatriotic as to buy German 
goods cheap when he could get English goods at a higher 
price. It also appeared credible to them that the virtuous 
foreigner on discovering that he had been buying as English 
goods which in fact were ‘ made in Germany,” would never 
look at them again. These manufacturers found certain 
moralists to agree with them; and the Merchandise Marks 
Act of 1887 was passed. Now they know that they were 
given over to delusions. None of their calculations have 
turned out to be sound. People, whether here or in other 
countries, who find that a certain article suits them in quality 
and price, do not give up taking it only because it is made 
in Germany—and why should they? The effect of 
the Act on the transit trade has been twofold. Foreigners 
who have been taught, by us, that goods which they had 
supposed to be English were really German or Belgian, 
have shown themselves capable of drawing the natural 
deduction that 1 was not so necessary to trade with 
England as they had once supposed, So they dispense with 
the middleman. Then again, the artful German or Belgian 
who proposes to make use of an English trade-mark does 
not abandon his wicked purpose on finding that if he passes 
his goods through England the Custom House will insist 
upon their being honestly marked. He only decides not to 
send them through England. They go direct in German or 
other steamers, whereas they would once have gone under 
our flag, and our shipowners would have got the freight. 
Human nature has not been altered by Act of Parliament. 
It continues to work for what it believes to be its own good ; 
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and when it cannot get what it wants through us it takes its 
business elsewhere. In another way the Merchandise Marks 
Act has injured us. English traders who are in the habit 
of buying goods in all directions, and marking them with 
their trade-mark for export, find that they are now com- 
pelled to give their rivals a gratuitous advertisement. 
Moreover, they have also learnt that the opening and mark- 
ing of goods in transit throws an extra expense upon them 
and reduces their profits in proportion. 

With the evidence before it, the Committee could do no 
other than recommend the repeal of the Merchandise 
Marks Act. The majority do not, indeed, do this in so 
many words ; but while making a most feeble effort to defend 
the Act in principle, they propose in practice to give it up. 
They allow that it ought to be much modified in regard to the 
transit trade. Like other pious people in a difliculty between 
profit and morality, they are prepared to sacrifice virtue 
up to a certain point. For instance, they will allow the 
English middleman to eseape marking his goods “ made in 
Germany ” if he will mark them ‘“ made abroad.” It does not 
seem to have struck the Committee that if the German finds 
it profitable to be advertised, he may prefer to put the name 
of the country of origin on the goods. Of course this kind of 
compromise simply gives up the principle, and endeavours to 
justify itself by making a fuss about a detail. The minority, 
which is all but equal to the majority in numbers, and quite 
equal to it in authority, takes the sensible course of con- 
demning the Act altogether. This, we conceive, is the re- 
sult at which public opinion will arrive. There can be no 
question that the Act has been a disappointment. It has 
not had the slightest effect in persuading foreigners to pre- 
fer our goods toGerman, when the latter happened to suit 
them better. It has not stopped German goods from being 
sold as English, but has only caused them to be exported in 
foreign ships, to the detriment of our trade. What purpose 
does it serve? We can think of no good one, except this— 
that it is a warning to people who are inclined to meddle 
with trade to let it alone, seeing that the result of all 
interference is at best uncertain and generally mischievous. 


CHOICE, LUXURY, AND CONTENTMENT. 


ro those who possess such means and leisure as will 

enable them to pass their lives how and where they 
will, and whose tastes are as various as their powers of 
gratifying them are ample, there exists a compensating 
disadvantage which their less fortunate brethren may 
solace the pangs of unacknowledged envy by considering. 
Those who are able to betake themselves to any place they 
like, are constantly racked by the wish that they could be 
in two places at once, as the seasons of the year are not 
sufficiently long to permit of their enjoying half of what 
hese changing seasons suggest to them. Countries and 
regions, with the modes of life belonging to them, are like 
fruits which ripen during some few particular months; and 
as many of these have a habit of ripening at the same 
time, to choose one means to renounce several. The truth 
of these observations is never more forcibly exemplified than 
it is at the conclusion of the season, when the wealthier of 
the leisured classes have months before them, which they 
may spend in various ways—ways which bewilder them with 
their diverse and absolutely incompatible seductions. How 
many people there are who are now feeling equally tempted 
to yacht, to travel abroad, to visit their country homes in 
England, and to hurry north to the Highland hills and 
heather! They wish to do all these things in the course of 
the next two months, whilst the skies and the seas are 
blue, whilst our English flower-gardens are blazing, 
whilst lamps and bands enliven the summer health resorts 
of the Continent, and the scented and purple bloom is still 
on the Scottish mountains. They wish to do all these things, 
but at most they can do but two—that is to say, if they 
would enjoy each in perfection, and if they are not prepared 
to turn pleasure into a breathless toil. The man who owns 
and appreciates a beautiful old mancr-house in England will 
naturally think of it with regret if he does not visit it at 
that time of the year when it is probably looking its best, 
and when life in it would be most beguiling—when warm 
air, scented with grass and flower-beds, would wander in at 
the windows, and float through panelled passages, and he 
could enjoy the society of friends in a more leisurely way 
than a little later on will be possible during the months of 
shooting-parties, And yet at the same time that his English 
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home is at its best, the glens and the forests of Inverness- 
shire will beat their best also. The nights which shed their 
dews on them will be merely translucent twilights ; and all 
the air will be pervaded with that peculiar magie which, 
partly due to association and partly to physical causes, stil) 
haunts the country which sheltered the Young Pretender. 
Will it not be hard toforego the hill-sides, and the excitements 
of the deer-forest and the salmon-river, for the sake of 
the old brick mansion drowsing in the sunshine amongst its 
trees, with the red brick village drowsing also, not far off ¢ 
How different the entire sentiment of the Highland 
country house, and the English! And yet what a 
charm in each! We think the man happy who can 
command both; and yet his happiness is embittered by 
having to choose between them, Throughout the year it 
is the same. Is he fond of hunting, he must give up the 
search for sunshine, Is he fond of travel in remote regions, 
he must give up the pleasure of public life and society. 
Every kind of life is a tie, if we do but pursue it for a month, 
and the choice of its one set of pleasures involves the-re- 
nunciation of others. ‘Lhe man with half-a-dozen beautiful 
country places is able to enjoy only one of them at a time ; 
and if he tries to enjoy all, the chances are that he will 
enjoy none. With the growing number of choices which an 
increasing fortune offers us, there grows also the number of 
our inevitable renunciations. 

We offer these considerations to the less fortunate 
amongst our readers, who, seeing their friends at this 
particular period of the year free to select as an exchange 
for the life of London any one out of a dozen different 
lives that may please them, find that, for their own 
part, want of means or the ties of duty forbid them the 
privilege of any selection at all. They must take what 
they can get, and do their best to be thankful for it. They 
have to go, we will say, to their own country houses, because 
they cannot afford to go anywhere else ; or they are obliged 
to go somewhere else because they cannot afford to live in 
their country houses. One man is obliged by his health to 
go to Marienbad ; another is prevented by official business 
from going anywhere more than thirty miles from London. 
In any ease the possibilities of life for these unfortunates are 
few. Not for them the moor, the loch, or the corrie, the 
Fiords of Norway, the brilliant waters of the Solent, or 
any of the endless novelties possible for the continental 
traveller. Their lot for the next two months is settled for 
them by an iron Necessity, which with the euphemism of 
Greeks we call by the gentler name of Circumstances. 
They will be imprisoned in some villa or cottage on the 
Thames, hired on exorbitant terms ; or, if it is poverty 
rather than business which constrains them, they will be 
banished to their remote country home; or, if ill-health is 
their master, they will be tied down somewhere in Germany, 
to an irksome “cure,” and a far more irksome after-cure. 
But let such persons not give way to repining. Let them 
seek the consolations of philosophy, which are very near at 
hand, They fancy that the Necessity which thus marks out 
one lot for them, is debarring them from the enjoyment of 
at least some dozen others, This is not so. It is at the 
utmost debarring them from but two or three. Necessity 
is merely imposing on them a_ restriction which they 
must, to a certain extent, have in any case imposed upon 
themselves ; and it is more than possible that what Necessity 
forces on them, is one of those modes of life which they 
would themselves have chosen, or which they would have 
longed for had they been unable to choose it. 

But this is not all, nor even the principal comfort that can 
be offered to them. Necessity is a goddess whom we may 
meet in two opposite ways—with resentment, or with philo- 
sophie submission ; and she will behave to us in accordance 
with the way in which we behave to her. If we meet her with 
reseutment, she will turn the pleasantest surroundings into 
prison ; if we meet her with submission, she will enable us to 
diseover charms in places and modes of life where we should 
have been least disposed to look for them. For the true 
philosopher the knowledge that there is only one thing to 
be done, will be equivalent to turning off the light of 
imagination from the unattainable, and concentrating its 
rays so as to give an added brilliance to the inevitable. 
Few people realize what wonders are daily wrought by ‘this 
simple process ; and how the commonest things are turned 
into extravagant luxuries by the mere sense that these 
things are the best that can be had under the circum- 
stances. The trayeller on a continental express who 
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secures for himself an entire coupé salon, or an entire com- 
partment in a train de luxe, thinks of himself as the most 
fortunate and the most luxurious of men. But take the 
coupé or the compartment off its wheels, and make it part 
of a house. It will then be thought a lodging not fit for 
an under housemaid. In the same way any lot in life 
which a man might reject were he free to choose a better— 
a cottage on the Thames, for instance, could he secure a 
shooting lodge in Scotland—may be easily made to seem to 
him full of charm and luxury, if he will only compare 
its merits, not with such others as he ean imagine, but with 
those which he knows at the time to be within the limits 
of possibility for himself, 








FINANCE. 


ts the latter part of this week the Stock Exchange has 

been in a holiday mood. The settlement has passed 
quietly over; there have been the usual attractions of a 
fine Goodwood, the summer vacation is setting in, and 
the House is closed until Tuesday morning. Opinions as to 
what the new month will bring forth differ considerably, 
but at present the tone is certainly cheerful, especially in 
the American Railroad and South African Mining depart- 
ments. Active dealings have taken place ; but they are still 
mainly professional, and do not arise to any great extent 
upon orders from the investing public. Still, there are signs 
of the Kaffir market broadening out ; and despite the holiday 
feeling, yesterday was perhaps the best day the depart- 
ment has enjoyed this year. The excitement at times might 
almost be described as intense. 


The settlement which, as we have said, aided by cheap 
money, passed without any sign of failure, was all in 
favour of the bulls, prices having risen very generally 
during the fortnight. Colonial Securities moved fractionally 
higher almost without exception, and so did Home Railways, 
the only exception of any importance in this department 
being the fall of a point in Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln- 
shire stock. This company, by the way, assumes the name 
of Great Central to-morrow; the Stock Exchange has 
called Shetlield A Stock “ Saras,” and it has decided to call 
Great Central A Stock “Geishas,” Indian and Canadian 
railways all rose during the account, and in Americans the 
advance was particularly marked. The difference on 
Canadians was no less than 5 points, on Milwaukees and 
Louisvilles about 4 points, and on several other Yankees 2 
or 3 points. In the Foreign Railway department the ad- 
vance was far from unanimous, many of the South American 
securities having given way. The same may be said of 
Foreign Government securities, the principal fall being 
in Chilians, which made up two or three points lower all 
round, 


A slight hardening of rates has occurred in the money 
market as the month has drawn to a elose, but it has been 
very slight, and even the Stock Exchange settlement failed 
to disturb the stagnation which continues to exist. All the 
available supplies of gold in the outside market are taken 
for foreign shipment ; but the demand is not strong enough 
to trench upon the Bank’s stock of the metal. The only 
movement during the week covered by the Bank return was 
the arrival of £41,000 from Australia, and a little more 
from other quarters has been received since, It still seems 
doubtful whether we shall have to send any appreciable 
quantity of the metal to the United States this autumn, 
especially as considerable sums are being shipped thither 
from Australia. There isa slight decrease in the reserve 
of the Bank this week, due to the internal demand for gold 
in connection with holiday requirements, 


Silver has been this week at the lowest price ever touched, 
the quotation dropping to 26d. per ounce. It now 
stands at 263d. Less than seven years ago the price was 543, 
or more than double the current quotation. Its weakness has 
naturally affected what are known as the silver securities, 
such as Mexican Government and railway stocks, the shares 
of the silver mines like Broken Hill Proprietary, besides 
Rupee paper. Indian securities generally have been depressed 
not only in this connection but also on account of the unrest 
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amongst the natives, and because now that the new loan has 
been issued there is not the same incentive to support the 
market. In other high-class securities there has been very 
little change, although Consols have moved forward frac- 
tionally to 1121%, after having remained stationary for 
nearly a fortnight. Needless to say, such a spell of in- 
activity in the premier security is almost unprecedented. 


Dividend declarations still dominate the Home railway 
market. First came the Lancashire and Yorkshire announce- 
ment, which, as we said last week, was expected to be at 
the same rate as last year, or perhaps less. The rate was 
the same, five per cent., and this caused an immediate rise 
of a couple of points in the ordinary stock, and strengthened 
the market all round. The Great Northern dividend was 
likewise fully up to expectation, being 3} per cent. on the 
ordinary stock against 3 per cent. a year ago, which gives 
} per cent. to the deferred converted and A stocks, which 
got nothing at all at this time last year. It is regrettable 
to note in view of this improvement that there are com- 
plaints as to the suburban passenger accommodation. The new 
carriages compare very unfavourably with those of the little 
North London Company, which has running powers over 
part of the line, and the expediency of a cheeseparing policy 
such as this is more than doubtful, It is to be hoped that it 
does not mark a new era in general management now that 
Sir Henry Oakley is being promoted to a seat on the board, 
The North London, which is closely connected with the 
North Western, which holds most of its stock, has enjoyed a 
very satisfactory half-year. The dividend is 74 per cent., 
the same as a year ago, but a larger amount is carried 
forward, and £5,000 is added to reserve. The District Rail- 
way dividend, announced yesterday, is at the rate of 4 per 
cent. on the preferred stock against 3} last year, Of another 
small metropolitan railway, the Central London, little can 
be said as yet. The report shows that progress is being made 
with the laying of the line, but gives no idea as to when it 
will be open for traffic. It announces the fact, however, 
that the company, having succeeded in its negotiations for 
a station in Davies Street, need not proceed with the Bill 
to authorise a station on the north side of Oxford Street. 
This of course means a saving of expense. 


But undoubtedly the most important dividend of the week 
is that declared yesterday afternoon by the great Midland 
Company. It is 5} per cent. against 5 per cent., but the 
market expected 54 per cent., with the result that when the 
declaration was made the ordinary stock lost the point 
which had been put on just previous to the announce- 
ment. The quotation, however, still stands at 182. 
We have frequently referred during the past few months 
to the forthcoming splitting of the ordinary stock as 
likely to cause a continued advance in the quotation; and 
only a fortnight ago we expressed wonder that the price 
seemed unable to pass the round figure of 180. At last the 
market has awakened to the position. This week the 180 
has been passed, and the stock, now at 1823, seems well on 
its way to 190, a figure which ought to be reached by the 
combined preferred and deferred stock when the ordinary is 
split. The preferred at 90 and the deferred at 100 certainly 
would not appear to be unreasonably high. A continued rise 
seems quite probable, despite the dividend disappointment. 


It was about the beginning of this year that we heard 
most about the forthcoming revival of prosperity in the 
United States; but judging by the number of railway com- 
panies which have found it necessary to apply for receiver- 
ships during the first six months, they, at any rate, have 
not benefited much by any revival that may have occurred. 
No fewer than nineteen companies, with a total capitalisa- 
tion of 151,651,000 dols. and 1,314 miles of line defaulted 
during this period ; and the only satisfaction to be derived 
from these figures is that they are more favourable on the 
whole than for any similar period since 1893. Foreclosures 
have also been very numerous, twenty-four companies, 
with 5,882 miles of road and a capitalisation of 277,516,000 
dols,, having undergone this disagreeable experience. With 
a brand new tariff, averaging 54 per cent. on the value of 
imported commodities and unconstitutionally antedated by 
164 hours, in order to capture an extra 300,000 dols., it is 
less likely than ever that things can take a turn for the 
better, although the settlement of the tariff question, 
in whatever way, is something for which to be thankful. 
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Already the Ottawa Government has decided upon taking a 


Nevertheless, the market appears determined to put a 
bright face on the matter ; and on the whole the American 
railroad department is characterised by activity and an 
upward movement. The reportsas to grain prospects are 
very contradictory, but Louisville shares have been in high 
favour because of the excellent cotton crop prospects. 
Atehisons, too, have been in demand on dividend anticipa- 
tions: indeed, the bidding has been so determined as to 
suggest the idea that the dividend secret has already 
leaked out. Grand Trunks and Canadian Pacifies are still 
well supported, and the traffic and revenue statements con- 
tinue excellent. The Canadian Pacific has received an extra 
fillip from the report as to an amalgamation of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific lines, which would lead to 
a cessation of rate cutting, and would be greatly to the 
advantage of the company. On the whole, in spite of 
reports of bear sales from New York yesterday, the American 
market is buoyant, but this is not by any means due to 
the currency situation. 


One of the financial papers has given what purports to 
be an advance outline of the recommendations of the Rand 
Commission for the amelioration of the mining industry. 
Relief, amounting to some half a million sterling per 
annum, is proposed, it is said, in the matter of railway 
rates on foodstuffs, stores, and mining machinery, until 
such time as the expropriation of the railway company can 
be carried out. Then, as regards the dynamite monopoly, 
the proposal is said to be that the Government itself shall 
import explosives, increasing its own revenue from £50,000 
to £200,000 per annum, and at the same time reducing the 
cost to the mining industry by thirty shillings a case on 
blasting gelatine, and twenty-five shillings a case on dyna- 
mite. Lastly, in order to keep the labour supply more 
regular, it is proposed that the railway fares for natives 
into the country shall be nominal, but that the return fares 
shall be much heavier, and that the drink and gold-theft 
laws shall be more efficiently enforced. Other forecasts of 
the report of the Commission are less favourable ; but they 
are also Jess circumstantial, and the market has preferred to 
take the more hopeful view. As a result, business in 
mining shares has been extremely active. The shares 
of the weaker companies have been noticeably in demand 
in the hope that the concessions will enable them 
to turn the |jecorner and pay dividends. The shares of the 
British South Africa Company have been in special favour 
because of the general tone of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in 
the debate on the South Africa Committee’s report, and 
because of the definite announcement that the charter of 
the Company is not to be withdrawn. It is also said 
that a proposed issue of debentures at 91 has been 
readily underwritten. There does not, however, appear 
to be any special reason for buying the shares; and 
it is high time the Company issued its long delayed 
report. The East Rand Company, whose capital arrange- 
ments have so long been under discussion, is about 
to issue new debentures to the amount of £600,000. Only 
£125,000 will be offered for subscription, however, in the 
first instance to the shareholders. Of the remainder, 
£375,000 will be given in exchange for the existing bonds, 
and £100,000 will be held in reserve. In the Westralian 
market a goo? deal of attention has been bestowed upon 
Mr. Bottomley s new Trust company, and the shares have 
been quoted at a small premium, although, of course, the 
concern is a highly speculative one. It appears that the 
London and Globe Finance Company, which has been 
obtaining the control of many West Australian properties, 
has decided to amalgamate them into one great concern. 
The professed object is to ensure more systematic and 
energetic working, but it would not be surprising to 
find that the capitals are heavily increased in the process of 
amalgamation. 


Out of the sensation surrounding the gold discoveries in 
the Klondike district, with its starving miners, its frozen 
skeletons, and its tons of gold, have already emerged two 
schemes of prac tical finance affecting the investor, or rather 
specuiator, in this country. One company will have for 
a director the Premier of British Columbia. and also the 
President of the Executive Council; and another boasts 
the presence of Sir Cuartes Tupper on the board. 
It is to be hoped that their official attitude will in no way 
clash with their position as mining company directors. 
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big share of the returns; besides heavy royalties and 
rentals, it will take over the adjoining claim to each one 
granted to the miners, or rather diggers, for as far as has 
been ascertained, the gold is all on the surface. The 
other company whose prospectus has been before the public 
during the week has been formed under the auspices of the 
London and British Columbia Goldfields, Limited, which 
was floated about a year ago. The scheme seems a sensible 
one. An exploration party has been sent to the new field, 
which will return as soon as the routes are passable again 
in the spring. It will report upon the value of the properties it 
has acquired, if any ; and upon this report it will be decided 
whether the company shall spend more money in develop 
ment above the £12,500 which it is estimated the expedition 
will cost. 


In the miscellaneous market Allsopps have attracte.l 
most attention, and it has been attention of an unfavour- 
able nature. As soon as the dividend was declared, the 
price began to fall; and the decline was enhanced by the 
appearance of the report announcing a further debenture 
issue, and inspiring very little confidence as to the future of 
the company. MHarrod’s dividend has had no favourable 
effect ; but a satisfactory report has been issued by the East 
and West Indian Dock Company, showing very considerable 
improvement in revenue, and enabling the company to pay 
off part of its arrears of interest. Another well-known 
metropolitan company, the Crystal Palace, is issuing a 
report which is as discouraging as ever. Revenue remains 
at the dead unprofitable level, and the company obtained no 
increase in returns from the Jubilee season. 


It appears that after all Vickers, Sons, and Company, 
Limited, are to buy up the Maxim-Nordenfeldt undertaking. 
It is several months since a rumour to this effect was first 
circulated, and promptly denied, so it may be taken for 
granted that the negotiations have been proceeding ever 
since then at least. However, a big deal like this cannot 
be arranged in a day or two, and the shareholders of the 
Maxim Company, at any rate, may congratulate themselves 
on its being so satisfactorily concluded. At the same time 
their business has certainly been improving of late, and 
they would have been foolish to let it go too cheaply. They 
are to receive 700,000 five per cent. preference shares and 

233,354 ordinary shares of one pound each in Vickers, Sons, 
and Co. ; and the latter also provide funds for the extinction 
of the £400,000 outstanding Maxim debentures. We only 
hope Vickers are not going too fast with these amalgama- 
tions, 


PROSPECTUSES BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 


Investors should heware of the prospectuses which are 
being privately circulated inviting subscriptions to the 
Wrncarnis Company. The persistent efforts which are 
being made to obtain money suffice in themselves to 
show how much the company is distrusted by investors. 
Tenders will be received at the Bank of England next 
Friday for £22,500 three per cent. West Sussex County 
stock issued at the minimum price of £104 per cent., to 
rank part passu with the existing issues, amounting to 
£120,000. The stock must be redeemed at par on 5rd May, 
1935, if not previously purchased and cancelled, but may 
be redeemed at par on or after Srd May, 1915. The pro- 
ceeds of the issue are for further cost of construction of 
the County Lunatic Asylum and for other purposes, the 
stock being secured on the county fund and all the revenues 
of the County Council. Doubtless a price considerably 
higher than the mimimum will be received ; for when similar 
stock was issued at the same price a year ago the average 
obtained was £108 5s. 7d.. West Sussex County stock is, 
of course, a perfectly safe investment. 


We can only describe the prospectus of the ImperraL 
Srores, Limirep as extremely unsatisfactory. It has been 
formed to buy up businesses—which as far as we know them 
are by no means of an important nature—situated in 
various towns in the southern counties. Such lumping 
together of various small concerns has led to disaster in the 
past, and there is nothing in the present prospectus to show 
that the new attempt will be any more successful. On the 
contrary, the prospectus lacks the proper valuation and 
profit statements which lie at the root of the matter. The 
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accountants refuse to give an absolute certificate of the 
profits, and the business has been valued by the vendor, 
whose estimate is confirmed by the managing-director. 


One Klondike Company has appeared during the week, 
another is announced, and we have one whose prospectus is 
before the public. This is the Ktonptke Minine, Trapinc, 
AND TRANSPORT CoRPORATION, brought forward under the 
auspices of the new Goldfields of British Columbia, Limited, 
and formed to carry on general exploration, mining, bank- 
ing, trading, and transport operations in the newly- 
discovered gold-producing district. The company has 
entered into an agreement with an agent at Klondike, the 
prospectus states, and by arrangement with the New 
Goldfields Company will have the use of an etlicient staff of 
mining experts, whose services can be immediately utilised. 
The company’s representative on the spot, it is stated, has 
been for three years resident on the Yukon fields, and has 
already secured considerable interests and gold claims, which 
he has agreed to transfer to the company. A further 
advantage is claimed in the fact that Mr. Caldwell Ash- 
worth, one of the directors of the New Goldfields Company, 
has agreed to proceed to Canada forthwith and establish 
depots. The capital is a quarter of a million in one pound 
shares, of which 200,000 are offered for subscription. Of 
course the business is of an extremely speculative nature ; 
and in such peculiar circumstances it is quite beyond the 
province of the financial critic to advise as to the probability 
of its success, The speculator pays his money and takes his 
chance. We wish him success, 





REVIEWS. 


A SOCIAL PHILOSOPHER OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
The Counsels of William de Britaine. Edited by HersBert 
Sturmer. London: T. E. Robinson. 
TWHIS is a reprint, or rather a reproduction, of an exceed- 
ingly curious and almost forgotten volume—the work of 
a pseudonymous writer at the close of the seventeenth century, 
which enjoyed for a time a very remarkable popularity. It 
went through twelve editions in little more than forty years. 
It was translated into French, and reprinted fourteen times. 


The writer is known to have been a political pamphleteer ; 


but who or what he was has hitherto remained a mystery. Mr. 
Sturmer, however, ventures to think that he has solved it ; 
and he has certainly attempted its solution with considerable 
pains and ingenuity. His train of reasoning is as follows : 
‘The fifth edition of the present work was dedicated to a certain 
Edward Hungerford ; but the author in his dedication says 
that “some part of this manual was formerly dedicated to a 
person of great honour and merit who is since deceased ; but 
you,” he continues, “ being heir to all his virtues, there is none 
can have so good a title [to succeed to the dedication] as your- 
self.” Now there are many reasons fer supposing that William 
de Britaine was a Welshman. Mr. Sturmer therefore sets 
himself to enquire whether there were any Edward Hunger- 
ford in Wales, when the fifth edition was published, who had 
succeeded to any person of distinction and “noble geniture,” 
deceased since the first publication of “some part of this 
manual.” At first it appeared to him that no such person was 
to be found. He discovered, however, that a certain Sir 
Edward Stradling, of St. Donat’s Castle, Glamorganshire, 
had died at the date required, and that this gentleman’s wife 
was a daughter of Sir Antony Hungerford ; and he accordingly 
conjectures that their son, also called Edward, was the object 
of the dedication, his personality being veiled by the author 
under the surname of his mother. On this supposition De 
Britaine would be probably a South Welshman ; and Mr. Stur- 
mer accordingly enquires what South Welshman was known to 
have been living at that period who could have written 
such a volume as the present. He finds that such a Welsh- 
man existed—a certain John Davies—” the author, translator, 
or prefacer of more than forty books,” who travelled in Franee, 
settled and’ wrote in London, and finally retired to his birth- 
place in Carmarthenshire. Not only was the career of Davies 
precisely such as would have qualified him to write the 
volume now in question, but many passages in his acknow- 
ledged works bear a curious resemblance to passages in this 
book of “ Counsels” ; and Mr. Sturmer accordingly concludes— 
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though not without some diffidence—that William de Britaine 
was the pseudonym of John Davies. 

The book itself was originally called Human Prudence, or 
the Art by which a man may raise himself and his fortune to 
grandeur. The present title appears to be entirely an invention 
of Mr. Sturmer. We cannot think the chang: a happy one. 
The original title and sub-title showed far more clearly what 
was the author's object—namely, to supply to men belonging 
to the upper ranks of society a philosophic hand-book to 
what we may call mundane morality. /Muman Prudence, in 
fact, may be not inaccurately described as a sort of antiei- 
pation of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, written in the style of 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. \t is divided into thirty- 
two chapters, dealing with such subjects as Study, Religion, 
Loyalty, Conversation, Secrecy, Deportment under its various 
aspects, Ambition, Happiness, Marriage, and the art of forming 
friendships, and of pleasing and profiting by patrons. ‘The 
character and scope of the author’s advice can ba best shown 
by a series of short specimens. In his chapter on Study, 
which forms the opening of the work, he exhibits his wisdom 
in the following admirable observations : 

Books give us our first notions of many things, and can contribute 
materials towards the structure of a beautiful palace of thought. But it 
is knowledge of the world which teaches us the possibilities of life, and 
shows us the order and importance and connection of things, and gives us 
the credit of being judicious in our actions. 

In his chapter on Conversation he gives advice which is 
worthy of Polonius : 

Hear no ill ofa friend, and speak as little as possible of an enemy ; 
believe not all you hear, nor speak all that you believe, Say what is well, 
and do what is better. 

Many Parliamentary candidates, again, might with advantage 
ponder over this : 

The crowd is as easily moved in its affection as it is furious in its 
persecution. The first thimg that gets its love (after flattery) is 
courtesy and generosity. 

Equally wise,.and even more profound, is what he says about 
Reputation, and how to acquire and preserve it. - 

teputation is made up of the breath of many that speak well of you. 
If by a disobliging word you silence the meanest, the gale which is to bear 
up your credit will be the less strong. ... Having reared a reputation, 
you will need great skill to preserve it fresh and flourishing, and to 
keep it from becoming stale and out of date; for an ordinary novclty 
pleases more than an ordinary heirloom which is in a constant state of 
decay. You must therefore always retain a manner that may create 
curiosity and excite expectation. 

The moral tone of; his advice exhibits many curious varia- 
tions, in which, however, it does but resemble the moral 
moods of men. In some of his chapters he praises simplicity 
of life, and argues that the gifts of fortune do little to produc 
happiness. 

For gold (he says) may be glorious, but it is certainly heavy. Alas,my 
rich friend, there are few that run after you, but many thit run after 
your fortune. Few make obeisance to you. The bows of the many are 
meant for your rank. The share allotted to you, as tothe steed in the 
triumph, is the toiland the burden, 

He praises also, with much eloquence and a real touch of 
poetry, an ascetic simplicity in diet. 

For my own part (he says), when L eat warm bread and drink water, 
or sometimes even augment my commons with a little cheese, I take 
delight in what I feed upon, and bid defiance to those over-rated 
pleasures which accompany the magnificence of feasts... It is a 
pleasant hunger that cats herbs, and a dainty thirst that drinks water. 

And now let us compare the foregoing pieces of high counsel 
with the following : 

Study not only to preserve your estate, but to increase it without loss of 
integrity. Money is the heir of fortune, and the lord paramount of the world. 
... There is one step more necessary to make your life comfortable, 
and to advance your fortune ; and that is that you should dispose of 
yourself wisely in marriage... A wife who is a great beauty, like a 
fair in a large city, is apt to draw men offering strange bargains. .. . 
I would not advise you to marry a woman for her beauty. . . Marry not 
so much to get a great dowry, as to lead a happy life; yet.a pleasant 
wife without a portion is somewhat like a grand house without proper 
furniture. In such a mansion you may please yourself by viewing 
its spacious proportions, but there is nothing in it to keep you warm 

Inconsistencies of this kind, instead of diminishing the 
charm of a work like this, add to it, imparting to it a 
flavour of pungent sincerity, which studied consistency would 
destroy. Zhe Counsels of William de Britaine are full of wit 
and wisdom throughout, and may be read to-day with direct 
profit to many. Mr. Sturmer is to be thanked for re-intro- 
ducing them to the world; but he is not to be thanked 
unreservedly for the manner in which he has done so. He 
calls his book “a revision, or rather a re-writing” of the 
original ; but he nowhere gives us any accurate account of what 


4 the nature of this process of re-writing has been. In his 
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preface he gives us to understand in one place that he has 
actually introduced into the text original witticisms of his 
own : and he informs us intermittently in a series of extrava- 
vantly foolish foot-notes, that he has been good enough to 
leave this or that passage very much as the author wrote it. 
If he would have given us a few specimens of the original text, 
side by side with his own revised version, we should know 
something of the extent of the liberties he has allowed himself 
to take; but he does nothing of the kind, and the antiquarian 
value of the book is in consequence more than half destroyed. 
Judging moreover from the character of Mr. Sturmer’s wit, 
when he is good enough to be witty in his own person, we are 
justified in suspecting that he has not improved his author, by 
whatever seasoning he has added to him of his own merum 
sal. Mr. Sturmer’s wit may be judged of by the following foot- 
note, which he appends (duly signed with his initials, H. 8.) 
to a statement in thetext that those who eat the flesh of a 
rabid cat become rabid. “ De Britaine’s warning may possibly 
be intelligible to some of our lesser..potted-meat purveyors.” 
A person who thinks an observation like that witty, ean 
hardly be capable of anything that will be thought witty by 


anybody else. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


The Naturalist in Australia. By W. Savitte- Kent, F.L.S., 

h.Z5., etc. Illustrated. London : Chapman «& Hall. 
AY | R. SAVILLE-KENT, whose magnificent treatise on the 
A great Barrier Reef of Australia has made for itself a re- 
putation as probably the most splendid and complete piece of 
descriptive natural history which has yet been done on any 
British colony, now gives us.a kind of parergon, or less 
systematic work, which might be described as “ the recreations 
of an Australian Fishery Commissioner.” Its purpose, as the 
author says, is chiefly that of “recording data concerning the 
life, phenomena, or peculiarities of biological types that specially 
attracted the author's attention during the period of close 
upon twelve years in which he acted as Commissioner of 
Fisheries, or specially engaged Fisheries expert to the greater 
number of the Australian colonies, and in the fulflment of 
which professional engagements he extended his travels 
thronghout the entire Australian coastline.” The direct and 
definite contribution to science made by those travels was the 
monograph on the great Barrier Reef, which has already taken 
rank as aclassic. In the present volume we have the most 
striking, ludicrous, or notable circumstances of Australian 
nature laid before our eyes with a simple and half-humorous 
method of presentment which gives them full effect, even to 
the view of the least scientitic of readers. 

The special merit or diferentia of Mr. Saville-Kent’s mas- 
sive quarto is to be found in the beautiful photographs with 
which it is freely adorned. “The potency of the camera ‘to 
hold as ’twere the mirror up to Nature’ in almost every con- 
ceivable phase and condition of her varying moods and tenses, 
is indeed established in these pages—at any rate, to an extent 
that should recommend the more universal employment of this 
instrument for the portrayal of the protean aspects and 
metamorphoses of living organisms.” So the author declares ; 
and his claim will be acknowledged to be just by everyone who 
studies his extremely successful and often beautiful photo- 
graphs, which bring the animals and birds and reptiles with 
which they deal most vividly into the range of our conceptions. 
There is much the same difference between Mr. Saville-Kent’s 
photographs and the pictures of the ordinary natural histery 
book, as between a live animal on view in the full tide of 
existence at the Zoological Gardens and a_ stuffed and 
shrivelled specimen staring with pathetic glass eyes from the 
dusty case of a museum. One may note, as especially striking, 
the photographs of the Frilled Lizard, whose singular 
custom of walking and running on its hind legs, “same 
as a town man,” Mr. Saville-Kent was the first to 
ebserve with complete certainty; and the three pages 
filled with pictures of those fascinating little birds, the 
wrongly-named “ Moreporks,” in every conceivable variety of 
attitude and aspect. It is indeed to the “Moreporks,” or 
rather Podargi, that we seem to owe all these pictures.. Mr. 
Saville-Kent tells us that, soon after he began to keep them as 
pets, “the chance gift to the writer of a very modest form of 
camera opened up his mind to the great possibilities afforded 
by the photographic art for accurately recording and_delineat- 
ing the remarkably divergent aspects and attitudes which 
these Podargi were capable of assuming.” Nothing short of 
instantaneous photography could have conveyed to the out- 
sider any accurate impression of the extraordinary variations 
in appearance and size that the Podargus, which would seem 
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to be an ideal feathered. pet, is capable of assuming under the 
influence of emotion. The man who ean study its photo- 
graphs without laughing must be either more serious or 
duller than any man has a right to be. It would need a 
“very cynical asperity” to observe that Mr. Saville-Kent’s 
interpretations of his pictures are unduly anthropomorphic. 

Another bird which seems to be equally provocative of 
mirth and interest is the Australian finch, the Poephila, of 
whose several brilliantly coloured varieties an unusually 
successful and delicate chromo-lithograph is given. Its 
characteristic achievement is the power of dancing—not 
merely of parading its beauties in the orderly fashion of the 
cock-pheasant and the peacock at pairing time. This curious 
accomplishment has been discovered by Mr. Saville-Kent, and 
his description of it deserves to be honoured with quotation. 
He writes :— 

These birds dance as well as sing—and not on ly this, but one will 
pipe and the other dance, or both willdance and sing together, or vary 
their most amusing performances in a variety of manners. The discovery 
of the terpsichorean accomplishments of these Poephilze was made very 
soon after giving them their liberty in a small, congenially heated room, 
supplied with convenient perches. Accustomed at first to sleep in a cage 
at night, the primary act that usually followed their liberation in the 
morning was the repairing of the little flock to their favourite top perch. 
After a brief interval, two of the males, a scarlet and a black-capped 
individual, found themselves next door neighbours, and the ball, or more 
strictly speaking, the pas de deux, began. As is de régle at such func- 
tions associated with human participants, there was a ceremonious 
preliminary interchange of courtesies, which was in itself a remarkable 
performance. Both birds, turning towards each other, would bring their 
beaks down nearly to the level of the perch, and while retaining them in 
this deflected position, vibrate their heads with great rapidity, at the 
same time uttering their somewhat plaintive piping “note. “This head 
quivering would continue for several seconds, or even minutes, and then, 
stretching themselves up to their full heights, they would commence 
hopping up and down on their perch, exchanging meanwhile their former 
plaintive note for the hilarious warble previously described. This 
hopping-step, with both feet raised clear of the perch, was performed 
with the most even rhythm, while the grotesque aspect of the performers 
was frequently enhanced by their flexing their tails at a stiff angle 
towards the right or left. . . . To add to the grotesqueness of the spec- 
tacle, the favourite object usually selected by the birds for their perform- 
ance was the long-pointed. beak of a stuffed Australian Gannet, which 
adorned the top of a book-case in the author’s study. 

Among Mr. Saville-Kent’s other contributions to zoological 
knowledge one must mention his observation of the hitherto 
unrecorded power of the famous Duckbilled Platypus to use 
its curious spurs for offensive purposes. One of these strange 
animals, when incautiously held by a boy, drove its spurs 
through his hand, like the points of a pair of calipers, and 
inflicted a festering wound which refused to heal for 
months. The chapter on the group of islands known as 
** Houtman’s Abrolhos” also contains inany new observations, 
and is a notable contribution to that fascinating branch of 
biology which Dr. A. R. Wallace has called “the study of 
island life.” But, as we said at first, the main feature of Mr. 
Saville-Kent’s delightful book is the completeness and excel- 
lence of its illustration ; and in this respect he has set a 
standard to which it ought to be the aim of succeeding descrip- 
tive naturalists to conform. 


TWO WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 
With the Turkish Army wn Thessaly. “by Ciive BINGHAM. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 
MM" CLIVE BIGHAM has given us an admirably clear 
4 and graphic account of the operations in what was by 
far the more important of the two theatres of the Greaco- 
Turkish War. The author is, it is needless to say, perfectly 
competent to appreciate and describe the matters of which he 
writes, and he seems to have had full opportunities given him 
for observing the movements of the Ottoman forces and 
studying the details of their equipment. Onthis latter point 
there are several statements in the book which will come as a 
surprise to those who have been accustomed to accept the 
popular and @ priori idea of the condition of the Turkish 
Army. “Transport,” he tells us, “was good in the Turkish 
Army, 80 was ammunition supply, as a rule.” And elsewher2 
again he says, “The organisation struck me as distinct! 
good.” In fact, in place of the ill-fed and ill-supplied tatter- 
demalions which some imaginative correspondents have 
described, Mr. Clive Bigham represents the soldiers of the 
Sultan as dressed in serviceable uniforms, *mostly new, 
and amply provided, except in some few cases of emergency, 
with food of a most satisfactory quality. On the question 
of .generalship the writer is not so complimentary. The 
true idea of the campaign from the Turkish point of view 
would have been, he maintains, by pushing forward a dispro- 
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portionately strong left wing, to cut the Greeks off from their 
communication with the sea, or to drive them ultimately away 
from their base. Instead of this, however, by attacking mainly 
with the right wing and centre Edhem allowed the Greek 
army continually “to fall back on a seaport, take to their 
ships, and reform further south with a fresh and securer base.” 
Here, we think, the writer is a little unduly severe on the 
Turkish commander. He points out, indeed, that the pecu- 
liarly suspicious nature of the Sultan precluded Edhem from 
attempting any great coup. He had to be as careful as possible 
to avoid defeat or even heavy: loss, and to be almost equally 
upon his guard against any operation the brilliancy of which 
might endanger his position with Abdul Hamid. But it may 
be worth pointing out that if the Field-Marshal knew his 
master, he knew his opponents also, as the event proved. The 
Turks went into the war with the lowest possible opinion of 
Hellenic generalship and courage ; they came out of it with that 
opinion unaltered. The task set the Turkish commander was 
to beat the Greek army ; he not only did beat it most com- 
pletely, but he did more—he made it supremely ridiculous, 
and that at the cost of a very small loss of life. Had the 
Gireek forces been shut up where they had to fight, the loss 
must have been much greater, and they might have claimed, if 
not a Marathon, at least a new Thermopylae. But by always 
giving them an opportunity for a “strategic movement to the 
rear,’ Edhem did in fact subject them to one of the greatest 
trials to which an army can be exposed, that of continually 
retreating in the face of superior numbers ; and the success of 
his tactics, whether intentional or not, is best seen in the way in 
which the Greeks gradually melted away, so that the army at 
Larissa was a mere shadow of that which had fonght at the 
Milona Pass. The descriptions of the principal Turkish officers, 
Edhem Pacha, “the finest specimen of a Turkish gentleman I 
have ever met,” Sefulat, Mahmud, the leader at Velestino of a 
charge almost more hopeless and unnecessary than that of 
Balaclava, and the rest, supply just that personal element 
which adds so much to the interest of these chronicles of 
campaigns. There is an excellent map at the end of the book; 
and the principal movements of troops, besides being very 
clearly described, are illustrated by several good plans. The 
other illustrations are for the most part admirable, but some 
of them are, necessarily no doubt, on so small a scale as to be a 
little lacking in distinctness. We heartily commend Mr. 
Clive Bigham’s book to those who wish for an impartial and 
singularly clear account of the Thessalian campaign. 


War anda Wheel. By Witrrep Pottock. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 

If Mr. Clive Bigham shows us why the Turks were successful 
in Thessaly, Mr. Wilfred Pollock, on the other hand, helps 
us to understand why the Greeks were beaten. He holds the 
Greek officers, from the Crown Prince downwards, with the 
exception of Smolenski, in very light esteem. The stories 
which he tells of them on pp. 101, 102 give some idea of their 
utter failure to grasp the realities of war. They seem to have 
imagined that they were simply called upon for a promenade 
which was to end peacefully but gloriously in Constantinople. 
It was “A Berlin”. over again. The extreme difficulty of 
getting any news through Greece from the front compelled Mr. 
Pollock to make several journeys to Athens in order to send 
his telegrams to the Morning Post from thence, so that he 
missed a good deal of the actual fighting. He was a witness, 
however, of the stampede from Larissa, and of the only less 
disorderly retreat from Domoko. Both these he describes in 
terms which give a vivid idea of what disorganisation may 
mean inanarmy. The second, which seemed to Mr. Pollock 
an inexplicable, or, at least, inexcusable movement, is con- 
sidered by Mr. Clive Bigham, who was in a position to see more 
of the Domoko action and to form a better estimate of its 
importance, the wisest course that the Greeks could adopt. 
“They had to elect between annihilation and retreat.” Mr. 
Pollock’s criticism of the rank and file of the Greek army is 
not very favourable : “ One may perhaps admit, however, that 
from a military point of view, the officers were, asa rule, more 
contemptible than the men.” One thing, at least, the writer 
has done. He has certainly vindicated the claim of the bicycle 
—for that is, of course, the “‘ wheel” referred to in the title 
to be considered the cheval de batazlle of the war correspondent. 
We refer the reader to Mr. Pollock himself for the triumphs 
gained by means of the hired “ Raleigh” over competitors less 
well-mounted. But we confess that we do not envy the writer 
his sensations when some Turkish sharp-shooters opened fire 
upon him, for they seem to have made very fair practice even 
at 1,200 yards, so that the adventurous wheelman himself was 
glad to return to “ the shelter of the solid marble fountain,” on 
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the road between Pharsala and Velestino. Mr. Pollock’s descrip- 
tionof his experiences under fire, here and elsewhere, are 
graphic enough ; and the whole book is a capital account of 
what has to be done and suffered in order to provide the 
British public with “ special descriptive accounts” of warlike 
operations, 
ON CYCLING IN GENERAL. 

The Complete Cyclist. (Isthmian Library.) A. D. Innes & Co. 
| ia may be taken as a truism that every man has a natural 

- tendency to believe his own cycle better than anybody 
else’s ; and this being so, he necessarily regards it as something 
of a presumption in any other man to endeavour to teach him 
anything at all about the matter. In these circumstances it 
is apt to be rather an ungrateful task to write a manual of 
practical instruction for the cyclist ; and all these drawbacks 
considered, it appears to us that the task has been well accom- 
plished in the volume before us, so far as its scope goes. It 
gives some good practical hints, which may be of use to any 
one of sufticient humility to apply them—hints on how to 
keep a machine in order, on pneumatic tyres and how to mend 
them, on how to ride (which few perhaps will read until they 
have sufficiently proved their interest in cycling by learning), 
and on various other matters, ending with how to build a 
bicycle. And on this final chapter the best remark seems to be 
that any maker will build a bicycle better than the amateur. 
There is much that is specially good in the chapter on the 
choice of a machine. Perhaps it is as good as book-writing 
can make it ; but here again, until a man knows more than a 
book can teach him, he will do far better to let some skilled 
friend choose for him—as indeed the book honestly seems to 
avow. The people to whom we would especially commend 
this book are the cycle makers—those who wi// not make the 
stalk of the handle bar long enough—those who wil/ make 
pedals too narrow. It is of ng use to the amateur to tell him 
what he ought to want in these matters when he cannot get it. 
Very sound and just are the writer's remarks on the disad- 
vantages of all systems of two speed gears, and on the objections 
to using in your lamp highly combustible fuel ; and the whole 
chapter about keeping the machine in order is excellent. 
The only trouble—a very general one—about the book is 
that it is too long. It tries to hit the humour of every man. It 
has the inevitably dismal chapter on the humours of cycling— 
that is tosay, it aims at being literature. It should have 
stopped short, in this direction, at its pleasantly written rides 
about London—should have been content with being a prac- 
tical handbook. The instructions are phrased pleasantly, 
which is all we should have asked of. it, and the humours 
should have come in by the way. The illustrations are 
excellent, serving their purpose well ; and the comic ones are 
really humorous conceits. A good book, on the whole, must 
be the verdict ; but it would have been twice as good had it 
been but half as long. 


LITERATURE OF: THE WEEK. 
The notices in this column re mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final, 


Chaucerian and other Pieces. Edited from numerous Manu- 
scripts by the Rev. Watter W. Sxeart, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Ph.D. Oxtord: at the Clarendon Press. 

fase volume is supplementary to the six volumes of the 

Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer already published 
under the editorship of Dr. Skeat. The pieces given are 
selected from a much larger number which have been appended 
to Chaucer’s works in various editions. These pieces were not 
all attributed to Chaucer in the black-letter editions. Thynne’s 
intention was “ to print a collection of poems, including all he 
could find of Chaucer, and anything else of a similar character 
he could lay his hands on”; and though Stowe and Speght 
adopted misleading titles, they did not mean to assign to 

Chaucer poems which, from internal evidence, it is obvious that 

he could not have written. Of the non-Chaucerian pieces 

printed in Thynne’s first edition, Dr. Skeat gives all but three, 
besides a few that are to be found in Stowe and Speght, but 
not in Thynne. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by 
at ege Knigat. Vol. VIII. London: Macmillan 
& oO. 

‘The eighth and last volume of what has been described by Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere as Mr. Knight’s “monumental edition of 
Wordsworth,” contains poems written between the years 1834 
and 1846, and also poems by William and Dorothy Wordsworth 
not included in the edition of 1849-50. Three bibliographies 
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English, French, and American—are added, as well as an index 
to the poems and an index of first lines. In a prefatory note, 
Mr. Knight takes the opportunity of recording his indebted- 
ness to various persons who have helped him in his heavy task, 
and concludes with a sonnet sent to him by Dr. Garnett of the 
British Museum, for the authenticity of which, though written 
undoubtedly, according to Dr. Garnett, in Wordsworth’s hand, 
he is not able to vouch. 


The Free Library: its History and Present Condition. By 
Joun J. Oats. London: George Allen. 

This book is the first volume of a series called “ The Library 
Series,” issued under the general editorship of Dr. Garnett. 
The present age has received many names, but none that can 
be more appropriately applied to it, in Dr. Garnett’s opinion, 
than the age of books. While people show so much interest 
in books taken individually, in their authors, their publishers, 
their history and their editions, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the same curiosity may extend to books taken 
collectively, to “the aggregated form which is called the 
Library.” Mr. Ogle has undertaken to give an account of the 
rise of libraries, of the history of the Free Library movement, 
and of the work that has been done under the Library Acts, 
together with brief descriptions of typical libraries in London 
and the provinces. Further volumes are promised, dealing 
with Library Construction, Library Administration, and the 
Prices of Books. 


London and Environs. sy Emmy Constance Cook. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall. 

The number of guide-books to London is growing rapidly ; 
but the traveller will still find room for a handbook so accurate 
and comprehensive, so conveniently arranged, and so handy in 
size as that which Mrs. Cook has written for the excellent 
series edited by Mr. Ralph Darlington. Mrs. Cook writes 
with an enthusiasm for her subject which is refreshing after 
the cheap sneers of English and foreign critics, the “ province 
of brick” of Madame de Staél, and the “squalid village” of 
Mr. Grant Allen ; and seeing herself that London is beautiful, 
she is the better able to make its beauties visible to the 
stranger, or even the native, who is proverbially blind to the 
treasures which lie at his doors. The chapters on the British 
Museum, the National Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery 
and South Kensington, are by Mr. E. T. Cook, a sufficient 
guarantee that they are interesting and well-informed. A 
word of praise is due to the admirable series of maps, 


Children’s Ways. By James Sutty, M.A., LL.D. London : 
Longmans. 

Selections, with some additional matter, from the same 
author’s Studies of Childhood. Professor Sully has adapted 
the larger book to a more popular audience by “cutting 
out abstruse discussions, dropping as far as possible technical 
language,” and adding a number of fresh stories. 

THe Fiction oF THE WEEK. 

The Fascination of the-King. By Guy Boornsy. Ward, 
Lock, 

A Bride's Madness. By ALLEN Upwarp. Arrowsmith. 

Watehed by Wolves. ‘By Linpon Mrapows. . ‘lhe Roxburghe 
Press. 

Kallistratus. By A. H. Gitkes. Longmans. 

Sporting Adventures of M. Lolotte. Digby, Long. 

Small Concerns. By Frances ENGLAND. Digby, Long. 

The Master of Hullingham Manor. Digby, Long. 

Sweet Scented Grass. By Nevitte Marion. Digby, Long. 


New Epirions. 

The Making of England, by Joun RicHarp GREEN, M.A., 
LL.D., in two volumes (Maemillan) ; Zhe Lives of the Saints, 
by the Rev. 8S. Bartnc-Goutp, M.A., Vol. V., May (Nimmo) ; 
The Pirate and The Three Cutters, by Captain Marryat, 
with illustrations by Epmunp J. SuLLIVAN, and an introduc- 
tion by Davin Hannay (Macmillan). 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The contents of the! Quarterly are full of variety and interest. 
The number opens with a survey of the career ef Martin Luther, in 
which the writer tries to set aside altogether the theological stand- 
point and, taking Luther and his works ag historical facts, to form 
an unbiassed view of their value and importance. Whatever the 
result of Luther's teaching may have been, it did not, as has been so 
generally supposed, make for liberty either of thought or conscience. 
For the Eeclesia docens he substituted the Bible, meaning by “the 
Bible” the Bible as interpreted by himself ; and in place of Pope or 
bishop the civil power, in the person of the reigning prince, became 


the supreme judge of orthodoxy in religion. The names of five wome: 
figure in the titles of the books which stand at the head of the next 
article ; but out of the five biographies two are selected as being th 
most feminine and the least political in plan and detail. In Mar- 
garet Winthrop and Eliza Pinckney are to be found typical examples 
of the lives that were lived by American women in the seventeent), 
and eighteenth centuries, surrounded in the one case by thr 
democratic freedom of the North, and in the other by the more 
exclusive society of the slave-owning aristocracy of the Souther 
states. In “Asia Minor Re-discovered” we find an appeal to ex 
plorers not to rush into print with each fresh discovery of a tomb- 
stone, but to devote themselves to those inscriptions which bear upon 
the larger problems of Asia Minor’s vanished glories ; and so pass on 
to an amusing dissection of the vanities and pretensions of authors 
Literature has become a profession, all the more popular because it 
requires no stock-in-trade and little preliminary training. In his 
new capacity of man-of-business the author is more concerned with 
producing the kind of stuff that will sell, and driving the best bar- 
gain he can get per thousand words from a recalcitrant publisher. 
than with criticism of his work or care for his reputation. He 
has become, in the reviewer’s term, a “ publisher-fighter,” to the 
advantage, perhaps, of his balance at the bank, but to 
his own immeasurable loss as a writer. “Tous ceux: qu ainsi 
jamuse, ne m/’aimeront-ils pas?” sang Béranger; ‘ne me 
payeront-ils pas?” is the gloss of the modern author. The best 
literature is not always, or even generally, the most remunerative ; 
and it is more often than not the work of men who are absolved 
by their position from the necessity of writing at all. Among 
modern novelists Mr. Meredith, whose novels form the subject of 
another article, has been least influenced by popular clamour or 
criticism, He has gone his own way, declining, like Browning, “to 
pipe to popular airs,” and imposing, as it were, a test upon his 
audience. The reviewer has not much to add to the volume of criti- 
cism that has already been written about Mr. Meredith's art. But 
many persons who will admit that “ his judgment is not equal to his 
genius,” will yet demur to the statement that readers would vastly 
profit if all the novels were subjected to the same drastic process of 
weeding which has been applied to Richard Feverel, and will prefer 
the older and less splendid editions to the more sumptuous form of 
the new and diminished text. An article on M. Taine does full 
justice to his brilliancy as a writer and his occasional shallowness as 
a critic. 

In the Edinburgh the first place is given to an exhaustive survey 
of the political and economic condition of Italy. The reasons why 
a free Italy has disappointed the expectations of her liberators are 
here carefully examined. Chief among them are want of public 
spirit in the governing classes and widespread corruption both in 
national and municipal politics. It has been said that the order of 
the Pope to good Catholics to abstain from taking part in Parliamen- 
tary elections is responsible for much of the evil. But in local 
affairs, to which his prohibition does not extend, things are little if 
any better. The bribery of voters and the jerrymandering of 
registers are universal ; the civil service is rotten to the core; and 
the army, owing to the alternate fears and ambitions of succes- 
sive governments, is beyond the resources of the country to 
maintain. The strength of Italy lies in her peasant and 
industrial classes; but these labour under a burden of taxation un- 
known in any other country. The growth of general interest in 
mountaineering and the multiplication of Alpine books are the sub- 
ject of the next article, which is followed by a review of the lives of 
two recent astronomers, Sir George Airy and William Grylls Adams 
So much has been already written about Captain Mahan’s Life of 
Nelson that we turn,almost witha feeling of relief, from yet another 
notice of the book to a history of the Commons and Common Fields 
of England, which is made as mercifully simple as the subject 
allows. The origin of Commons and of the rights of Commoners is 
buried in obscurity. From the time of the passing of the Statute of 
Merton in 1236 to the Commons Act of 1876, conflicting legal 
theories have been made the means of benefiting different classes of 
the community. At one time it was the Lord of the Manor who 
profited, at another the Commoners, until at last, by a convenient 
transition, the public has been aslmitted toa right over commons 
which could not by any amount of legal ingenuity have been evolved 
from the ancient customs. Some account is given of the recently 
decided cases—those of Wimbledon, Hampstead, and Berkham)- 
stead, for instance—which have led up to the recognition of the 
public right. What is instinct ? and can plants possess it ? are qu 
tions which are suggested by the books of Mr. Lloyd Morgan and 
Dr. J. E.Taylor. The latter goes sc tar as to speak of the “ sagacity 
and morality” of plants, terms which seem to come perilously near tv 
the adoption of the“ pathetic fallacy.” And yet it would be easy to 
find traces if not of morality, at least of immorality, in the murder- 
ous tactics of the Drosere; and certain it is that instinct does n 
tend to disappear with a descent in the scale of organisation, be: 
ants, and spiders sharing in it to an equal extent with the high 
animals. In the political article on “ Public Opinion and Sou 
Africa,” Mr. Rhodes and his methods come in for some rather seve: 
treatment at the hands of a writer whose logic is stronger than his 
practical wisdom. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S New Books. 


FIVE NOVELS WORTH READING. 


Price Six Shillings each. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 
Seventh Thousand. 


MY RUN HOME. By Rotr Bowprewoop. 


ATHENZUM.—“ Rolf Boldrewood’s last story is a racy volume. It has 

many of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the Gone freshness and vigour 

of Frank Smedley, with the dash and | something of the abandon of Lever. 
His last volume is cne of his best.” 





BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Sixth Thousand. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


SPEAKER.—“ It is told with all Mr. Crawford’s refinement and subtlety. 
3 There is something in * A Rose of Yesterday’ which mz ake 2s the book 
linger with a distinct aroma of its own in the reader's memory. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


SPECTATOR.,- ~“* Another of his brilliant and enthralling studies of 
modern Italian manners. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORRICE BUCKLER.” 
Fourth Thousand, 


THE PHILANDERERS. By A. E. W. Masoy. 


GUARDIAN.—" It is cleverly and well written, with both humour and 
brilliance.” 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. By James Lane 
ALLEN, Author of “Summer in Arcady,” ete. 

SPEAKER.—“ We trust that there are few who read it who will fail to 
regard its pernsal as one of the new pleasures of their lives. . . A 
beautiful book-~beautifal in language ani in sentiment, in design and in 
execution.’ 








Volume ILI. and Part 11 Now Ready for Delivery to Subscribers. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
Professor WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, Ph.D., L.H.D. 

Illustrated. In 20 Parts at 4s. net each, or in Four Volumes at 24s. net 

each. Supplied only in Sets. Also Ready, Volumes I. and II, and Parts 1—10. 


Subscriptions (sent through a bookseller) will be received Py any time, and 
the volumes or parts delivered at such intervals as may be convenient to the 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d. ; ‘‘ Peacock” Edition, gilt sides, 
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THE PIRATE and the THREE CUTTERS. 


By Captain MAarryAtT. With Illustrations by Edmund J, 
Sullivan, and an Introduction by DAviID HANNAY. 








EVERSLEY SERIES.—New VoLvuMeEs. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by WinLiAM Kyicur. Vol. VIII. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By Joun 


RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. In Two Volumes. With Maps. 





AUGUST NUMBER. Price Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


1. IN MEMORIAM: MARGARET OLIPHANT. By the Rev, J. H. Skrive. 
ON A FAMINE-CAMP IN BURMAH. By H. Fierprye. 
3. THE GUARDS UNDER QUEEN ANNE. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, 
4. A VILLAGE SOVEREIGN. 
5. THE PATRIOTIC HISTORIANS OF SCOTLAND. By V. V. Brayrorp. 
6. A NINE DAYS’ KING. 
7. AS OTHERS SEE US. 
THE SENTIMENT OF CHIVALRY: BURKE AND SCOTT, By T. E. 
KEBBEL. 
? AC HAPTER OF ACCIDEN TS. By Mrs. Fraser. Chapters X11.—XIV. 








AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price Is. 41. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles— 
LONDON AT PLAY—ON MARGATE’S SANDS. By Enizasetm Rosins 
Pexxe.yt. With Pictures by Joseph Pennell. 
A JOURNEY IN THESSALY. By T. D. GoopeL. 
THE ARGONAUTS. ay N- r. Fosres. 
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ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 
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‘ PETER SPOTS,” FIREMAN. By C, T. Hitt. 


MY MUSICAL MOUSE. By A. B. Paise. 
SOME COMMON BEES AND HOW THEY LIVE. By A. H. Verritt. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epitep sy W. L. CouRTNEY. 

AUGUST. 
TORYISM AND TOIL. By Hon. CLraupe G. Hay and Harorp Hopes. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. By Mrs. CrawrorD. 
TWENTY YEARS OF CYCLING. By J. and E. R. Peyye.t. 
FAMINES IN INDIA AND THEIR REMEDY. By Romesn C, Derr, 
DANTE AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER (1.). By Rev. E. Moore, D.D. 
THE SHORTCOMINGS OF OUR SPORTING LITERATURE. By W. A. 

BAILLie-GROHMAN. 

HANDEL AND THE HANDEL FESTIVALS. By H. Hearucore Statuam, 
“THE KING OF THE JOURNALISTS.” By ALspert B, VANDAM. 
MRS, OLIPHANT. Mrs. Harry CoGHi.t. 
THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA. By Major Martin Hume. 
OLD FRIENDS WITH A NEW FACE. By St. Jonny E, C. Hayxry. 
THE PRESENT AGITATION IN INDIA. By Sir M. M. BuownaGcRee. 
THE SULTAN AND THE CONCERT, By Drertomaricus. 


CHAPMAN’ Ss MAGAZINE. 


Edited by OswaLp CrAWFURD. 
Prick SIXPENCE. 
The AUGUST NUMBER centains the continuation of 
MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL, 
UNKHKIST, UNHK(ND! 


and Seven Complete S:ories by 


G. B. Burery, Lucian Sonnet, Henry manent, HerBert FLrowervew, A. A 
Brazier, MARY ReEYNOLDs, and W. L. ALDEN, 


Cc APMAN. & H ALL (LIMITED), LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 246. AUGUST, 1897. 











FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND THE ENGLAND OF THE JUBILEE. 
By FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE (Foreign Editor of “ Le Temps”). 

THE TOURIST IN IRELAND. By the Right Hon. the EARL oF 
Mayo. 

FROM INSIDE JOHANNESBURG: A NARRATIVE OF FACTS. 
By LIONEL PHILLIPs. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND AN ALLEGED “HAUNTEE 
HOUSE.” By Miss A. GOODRICH-FREER (‘‘ Miss X.”). 

SCHOOL CHILDREN AS WAGE-EARNERS. By Mrs. Hoge. 

ELIZABETHAN REJOICINGS: A RETROSPECT. By Ep 
VINCENT HEWARD. 

ZIONISM. By Dr. Emit REICH 

MOLES. By the Rev. Dr, JEssuopp. 

THE TRUE STORY OF EUGENE ARAM. By H. B. Irvine. 

CURIOSITIES ABOUT CRUSTACEA. By the Rev. THomas 
kh. R. STEBBING. 

THE CASE OF THE FOREIGN RESIDENTS IN JAPAN. By 
ROBERT YOUNG (Editor of * Kobe Chronicle,” Japan). 

PASS FISHING FOR TARPON. By Hug@a V. WARRENDER. 

ON THE PRISON TREATMENT OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS 
By Major the Hon. ROBERT WHITE. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LD. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
**Prepared with considerable care.'—7Ae 7 tes. 
* Nothing better could be wished for.’—Arifrsah Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—Londom Daily Chronicle, 


1s. each. ILLUSTRATED, Maps by Joun Bartuotomew, F.R.G.S. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. THE NORTH WALES CoOasr. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. | THE WYE VALLEY, 
SRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS, 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, BARMOUTH, AND DOLGELLY. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND WESTON-SUPER-MAR— 


3s. Gd. net, 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


AND ENVIRONS, 
LONDON By E. C. Cook and E. T. Coox, M.A. 











LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & Ct co. D. LONDON: : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LD. 


Ratiway Bpekstalts and ail Booksellers. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. from negatives by Raton DaRLixaTon, F.R.G.S., 
3 of Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt, ts., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. Complete 

List, post toon Darlington & Cor, 


Liangollen. 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shoald be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


68, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
60, CHARING CROSS, 5.W. 
BRANCHES 332, OXFORD STREET, W. 
, ) 40, CHANCERY LANE, W.C 
IN LONDON , , ° 
| 42, MINCING LANE, E.C. 
Edinburgh Branch Office—40, PRINCES STREET. 
The oldest purely Fire Ojjice in the World. 


Sum Insured in 1896 - £388,952,800. 








AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
_j above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
_ y Head Offices— 
~ {F¥. GREEN & CO., and as athe. - 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. ) ae een, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16, COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





Cure all Liver Ls. 
But be Sure they are CARTERS 


Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress After 


Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are “Liver Ills.” 
The Cure is— 
CARTER’S 
(Chemists, 
Is. 13d 


f 


*‘HAALT Oideno 


LIVER 
PILLS. 


But be Sure they are CARTERS. 


SMALL PILL. 


“SSABNIZZ1Q Bl sean ee 
*SMOVOVaEH aos Ls 


SMALL DOSE. 


‘SSANSNUING Ba || 





SMALL PRICE. 





’ ‘norltVdil SNO 





All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo-veltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE 
1P- 


EMERSON’S BROMO. 
SELTZER, the most suc- 
cessful American Remedy, is 
an effervescent powder, taken 
in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 
Headache, no matter how caused, send the 
bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74d. Larger sizes, 
1/14 and 2/3, 





Sold by all Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


46, HOLBORN YIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 





The Scent of the Season. 












~ ‘DELLCIOUSs‘ ESSENCE - 
See: > 177 * 

A SELF DIST! LLED, Naw 7 
Viele: GARDENS oF Boer Surpassing 


Charming 







The» SUNNY-RIVIERA ” oa pe as 
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Perfumes CROW 


in VIOLE Delicacy 


In GROWN “STOPPERED and 


W: 
N 
‘ in 
; 
E 
: 


Exquisite BoTTLues ONLY, 
Caskets. —_ : S Permanence 
+ The Crown Perfumery Co E io 


Has achieved an immediate and immense success, worthy to be ranked with the 
delicious Perfume, 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Ps, 6d. and 4s. 6d. s 
IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers— 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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and National Observer. 














by APPOINTMENT 


oun James 


TO THE QUEEN. 


JEWELLERS, SILVERSMITHS, and CLOCKMAKERS. 


Manufacturers and Importers of Novelties specially adapted for 





Travelling Clocks, 


7 ESSRS. HOWELL & JAMES beg to 
~~ BH call the special attention of purchasers to 
theix UnrivaLLep Stock or Crocks, which is 
now complete with the New Mopets for the 
Coming Season. Every Clock is warranted as a 
thoroughly reliable Timekeeper, and the prices 
will be found from 10 To 20 PER cent. less than 
the prices charged at any other establishment 
(Stores or Shop) in the Kingdom, 


from £1 f O to £20. 
Dining-Room Clocks, 
from £2 2 O to £30. 
Drawing-room Clocks, 
from £3 3 O to £50. 
hah | English Chime Clocks, 
i from £20 to £100. 


Wedding Presents, and Birthday and Complimentary Gifts. 








Gilt Bronze Regulator, with Bevelled Edge 

Plate-Glass Front, Sides, and Back ; well Gilt, 

and fitted with extra quality 15-day movee 

ments, with mercurial penduluims, striking the 

hours and half-hours on a deep-toned gong. 
Made in 6 sizes, from £5 each. 


Messrs. HOWELL & JAMES claim that 
their Clocks are Superior to those of any 
other Makers, AT THE PRICES. 


Dining-room Clock and Barometer, in Black Marb'e 

Case, inlaid with Malachite, titted with best quality 

16-day movement, striking the hours and half-hours 

on a deep-toned gong, and a best quality Aneioid. A 
splendid instrument, pr.ce £10. 





HOWELL & JAMES, Ltd.. 5, 7, and 9, Regent Street. LONDON. 





JORDAN & SONS, 


LIMITED, 


Company Registration Agents, 


Printers and Publishers, 
i120, CHANCERY LANE, 


AND 
8, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 
(Teleyrams: * Certificate, London,’’ ) 


NEW COMPANIES REGISTERED 


Memorandums and Articles of Association, 
Contracts, Special Resolutions, 


And other Documents printed in proper Form, Stamped and 
Registered. 


All the Authorised Forms for Annual and other 
Returns. 


Minute Books, Registers of Applications and Allotments, 
Registers of Members, Transfers, and Debentures. 








order. 


COMMON SEALS ENGRAVED 


By Skilled Workmen, and fitted to Lever or Screw Presses. 


BORWICK’S 


BAKING POWDER POWDER 


IN THE WORLD. 








——— 


THE LAW JOURNAL 


The Leading Organ of the 
Legal Profession. 


Annual Subscription, £1 6s. 


Weekly, Price Gd. 


THE LAW JOURNAL 


CONTAINS JNZTER ALIA~ 
Weekly Notes of Cases decided in the Superior 
Courts. 
Articles by Eminent Specialists on, Matters of 


Current Interest. 


Conveyancing. Magistrates’ Law. New 


Law Books. 
Law Societies (Reports of Proceedings and 
Meetings). 


Ete., Etc., Etc. 


THE LAW JOURNAL 


Orrices: 37-39, Essex Srrzet, Srranp, Lonpoy, 
W.C, Pe, 9 ne eal 
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THE NEW ELDORADO. 


This Company has the advantage of having as its Agent on the fields a gentleman who has resided 
there for three years, and has already taken up a number of claims. 


The NEW GOLDFIELDS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, LTD., INVITE SUBSCRIPTIONS for the undermentioned ISSUE, 





KLONDYKE MINING, TRADING, AND 
TRANSPORT CORPORATION, Lp. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


CAPITAL - - 


- £250,000, 


In 250,000 Shares of £1 each, 


Of which 200,000 are NOW OFFERED for SUBSCRIPTION, the whole of which will be available for the 


provision of Working Capital. Payable, 2s. 6d. on Application; 2s. 6d. on Allotment; and the 
Balance in Calls not exceeding 5s. each, at intervals of not less than Two Months. 





The Company will be managed by the NEW GOLDFIELDS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, LTD., the BOARD OF DIRECTORS being- 


The Hon. Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Barr., G.C.M.G., C.B., M.P., late Prime Minister, and ex-High Commissioner for Canada, 
Ottawa, Chairman. 
JOHN LOWLES, Esq., M.P., Ingram House, Fenchurch Street, E.C, 
Sir CHARLES MALCOLM KENNEDY, K.C.M.G., C.B., Exmouth. 
G. BROOKE MEE, Esq. (Messrs. Mee, Billing & Co.), 23, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
¥. E. HARMAN, Esq, F.G.S., M.I.M. and M., F.C.8., 55, West Cromwell Road, 8.W. 
C. ASHWORTH, Esg., late London Manager of the Bank of Montreal, 50, Cranley Gardens, 8.W. 


’ Bankers. 
In Great Britain: THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 62, Lombard Street, London, E.C.; Head Office, Edinburgh, and Branches 
in Scotland. In Canada: THE BANK OF MONTREAL. 


ad Aad 





Brokers—Mussns. EGERTON, JONES, & SIMPSON, 2, Copthall Buildings, E.0. 
ie aed Se NE TO gs Seca eee er iPr anmerm rg nc es eS Pe Ty eee ere 
—Messks. MADDISONS, 1, King’s Arms Yard, E.C. 


ty ‘ 


; Secretary and Offices-—W. A. STEARNS, 23, Leadenhall Street, E.0. 








PROSPECTUS. 


Tuts Corporation is formed to carry om general exploration, mining, banking, 
trading, and transport operations in the newly-discovered gold-producing district 
of Klondyke, in the North-West Territory of the Dominion of Canada. 

The leading organs of thé Press throughout the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America. and Canada have for some time past given extensive details to 
the world of the Klondyke Goldfields, which have been officially described as ‘‘ one 
of the richest goldfields hitherto known.” } 

The Company has entered into an agreement with a most responsible Agent at 
Klondyke, and by arrangement with the New Goldfields of British Columbia 
(Limited) will have the use of an efficient staff of mining experts, whese services 
can be immediately utilised. 

The Company is fortunate in having as its representative on the spot a gentle- 
man who has been for three years resident on the Yukon fields, and is now occupy- 
ing an important official position there, and who has already secured considerable 
interests and gold claims, which he has agreed to transfer to the Company. 

A further advan is secured by the facttha, Mr. Caldwell Ashworch, one of 
the Directors of the New Goldfields of Brittsh Columbia (Limited), whose long 
experience in connection with the Bank of Montreal renders him especia!ly qualified 
to organise the operations of the Company, bas agreed to proceed io Canada forth- 
with a 1 establish depots, etc. 

A well qualified and equipped party in Canada is also ready to proceed to 
Kiondyke immediately. 

Being thus one of the first in the field, and possessing the exceptional advan- 
tages and facilities previously referred to, this Company should occupy a unique 
ere ng amongst kindred Companies, and yield handsome returns to its Share- 

olders. 


A pamphiet recently issued by the Geological Survey of Canada contains the 
following official statement :— 

“Later advices from Mr. W. Ogilvie, of the Geological Survey, give further 
details of the extraordinary richness of the Klondyke districts. 

‘“Discoveries of a sensational character have been of almost daily occurrence 
down to the end of January, and it seems now beyond doubt that one of the 
aehest goldfields hitherto known exists within Canadian territory on the Yukon.” 

The Company proposes to purchase general merchandise and stores of every 
description in the t markets, to be sent up expeditiously to the goldfields for 
sale and barter, to take advantage of new openings for the sales of stores and 
miners’ effects, to fit out prospecting parties with camp equipments, pro- 
visions, and implements, and to undertake transport both overland and by water 
carriage. 

The fortunes made by pioneer traders during the famous gold rushes in 
Melbourne and California, and also in more recent times in South Africa, in 
supplying goods and transport to the miners and prospectors, are matters of 
hisvory ; and the Directors consider there is every reason to expect as greata 
success for this Company in the present rush to the Goldfields of Klondyke. 

It is proposed to erect depots in the various townships for the storage and sale 
of provisions. 

In addition to the profits from mining, the sale aud re-sale of claims, etc., the 
foes may be mentioned as some of the principal sources of income open to the 

ompany :— 
1, A transport service for passengers and goods to be established to and 
from the Klondyke, Yukon, and other goldfields. 
2. The establishment of general stores. 





. Trade in live stock, for transport and other purposes. 

. The purchase and sale of timber and building materials. 

5. The sale and barter of merchandise and general produce. 

6. The business of general forwarding agen.s. 4 
7. The purchase and sale of favourable locations, town sites, etc. 
8. Acting as special agents for well-known brands of merchandise 

It is impossible to give detailed estimates of the prospective profits. but toe 
Directors are of opinion that, from the earnings likely tobe derived from the 
above sources, high y remunerative dividends will be earned. 

The only Contract made by the Company is one dated July 27th, 1897, between 
George Arthur Strickland of the one part, and Gustavus William Bashford, as 
Trustee for this Company, of the other part, for the purchase of certain mining 
claims and interests and for the payment of the preliminary eapenses of the 
Company. 

During the formation of the Company other Contracts have been entered into 
for securing the services of agents, and for other purposes. Every applicant for 
Shares will be deemed to have waivéd any further specification of Contracts, 
whether under Section 88 of the Companies Acts, 1867, or otherwise : 

The above-mentioned Contract and the Memoraodum and Articles of Associa- 
tion can be inspected at the Office of the Solicitors of the Comp imny 

It is intended to make application in due course to the Cownnttee of the Stock 
Exchange for an Official Quotation of the Company's Shares. 

Applications for Shares may be made on the accompanying Form, and for- 
warded to the Company's Bankers with a deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share. 

Where no Allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained on application to the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, London, Edinburgh, or any of its branches in Scoi- 
land, the Solicitors, or from the Secretary, at the office of the Company. 

London, 29th July, 1897. 


& 0 


PYNHE KLONDYKE MINING, TRADING, AND TRANSPORT CORPORA- 
| TION (Limited). 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 
To the Directors of the KLONDYKE MINING, TRADING, AND TRANSPORT 
CORPORATION (Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to the Bankers of the Company the sum of £......, 
being a deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on the application for .......... Shaves of £1 
each in the above Company, I request you to allot me the said Shares. and I hereby 
agree to accept the eame or any smaller number that you may allot to me, aad tc 
pay the balance due thereon, 2s, 6d. per Share on Allotment, and future Calls as 
reynire!, I authorise you to place my pame on the Register of Members of tle 
Company for the number of Shares allotted to me, 


Name (in full)...... gedecceueasberacue co, dehnkieenes sss 
Address ......... biuh sé sicécesan cane a. ae oYte cadet ee 
Occupation ......... prea bececcccevendedeccterececccbedessserhpseves 
BURG cnc vvoxsckipmeuaen Libbeuseciien eo seueuyws os ee eenvadss 0% Meas 
OUND 6.x dend %4 9408 50004006 pachiweseaen® bid had odeadecdesave 


Telegraphic Address—Aurale nto, London, 








REP: 





Published for the a om by A. C. Hing, at The British Review AND NATIONAL OBSERVER Office, 37 and 39, Essex Street, Strand, W.©. ; and Pri ted by 


Messrs, Haze.y, 





a a an re gp 


atsox, & Viwey, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., in the Liberty of Saffron Hill, Holborn.—Saturday, Jiily 31st, 1897. 
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